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By Thomas C. 


N attempting the task of 
writing a readable article 
descriptive of one of New 
Hampshire's favored cities, 
the author is compelled to 
bear in mind the fact that 
the limit of space in the pub- 
lication for which it is prepared 
precludes the possibility of giv- 
ing more than a cursory glance at 
its chief features and characteristics 





. at the present day, however great the 
temptation to enter into its early his- 
tory and give a detailed account of 
its growth and prosperity from the 
date of its first settlement as a town 
up to the present time. The hard- 

ships endured by the early settlers, 

their successful struggles to maintain 
possession of the granted territory, 
and the subsequent events in the 
town’s early history have been so 
often recounted by other writers, and 
are so familiar to the local public, 
that a repetition of the story in this 
connection seems entirely unneces- 
sary and superfluous; therefore the 
Keene of to-day must be the prin- 


cipal theme of this article, with 


Rand. 


occasional allusions to events in the 
past and to former individual citi- 
zens who took part in them. 


The territory known as Keene for 
forty 
years was granted by Massachusetts 


more than one hundred and 
as Upper Ashuelot, April 20, 1733, 
but the few settlers who located here 
thus early were soon compelled to 
abandon their homes on account of 
the depredations and hostility of the 
Indians. It was again occupied by 
white settlers in 1750, and incorpo- 
rated as Keene, April 11, 1753, the 
name being given in honor of Sir 
Benjamin Keene. 

The grant embraced a large sec- 
tion of the present town of Sullivan, 
and the 
western portion of what is now the 


which was set off in 1787, 


town of Roxbury, which latter town 
was incorporated in 1812. The sec- 
tions thus taken from Keene com- 
prised no small fraction of her area, 
yet they were spared ungrudgingly 
and without detriment to the material 
interests of the town beyond a slight 
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the 
and a corre- 
the 


taxes 


diminution in 
number of inhabitants, 


but temporary 


sponding reduction in amount 


of property on which were 
assessed. 

From year to vear thereafter the 
town grew in population and wealth, 
although no single year was ever 
marked by any phenomenal growth 


Wise 


and judicious management of public 


in either of these directions. 
affairs characterized her career up to 
the time of the transition from a town 
to a municipal form of government, 
since when there has been a gradual 
improvement, even in this regard, 
until Keene has become one of the 
best governed cities in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The city charter was adopted in 
March, 1873, after having been once 
rejected by the voters, many of whom 
doubted the expediency of the pro- 
From that time date 
many of the improvements and pub- 


posed change. 


lic conveniences now seen on every 
hand. Previously the town had pro- 
vided a partial supply of water for 


the use of residents of the village, 


but aside from this there were only 


the ordinary furnishings of a well 
governed country town. 
One of the first important measures 


adopted by the city government, and 


one most successfully carried out, 
was the establishment of a sewer 
age system on the Waring plan, 
which has proved of incalculable 


benefit to the people living in the 
central part of the city. The line of 
sewerage traverses all the principal 
streets and the greater portion of the 
highways located within a radius of 
The 


taking seemed a gigantic one, as 


a mile from city hall. under 
it involved a great expenditure of 
money and placed a heavy debt upon 
the city. The wisdom of the officials 
having charge of the enterprise has, 
however, been clearly demonstrated 
in the improved condition and en- 
hanced value of all real estate along 
the lines of the sewer and in the bet- 
tered condition of the health of the 
general public throughout the city. 
An additional supply of water was 
the next important matter taken in 
hand by the city government. Rights 
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and privileges in a fine body of pure 
the 
four miles distant, and an 


water were secured in town of 
Roxbury, 
ample supply of water for domestic 
and fire purposes was provided. A 
commodious stone reservoir was built 
on Beech hill, 
tributed 


streets in 


whence water is dis 
all the 
sufficient volume to meet 


through nearly 
all ordinary requirements and pro 
vide adequate protection against fire. 
The cost of this system of water sup 
ply was quite large, increasing the 
city debt many thousand dollars, yet 
it has proved an excellent investment, 
vielding as it does a large interest on 
the money expended, besides afford 
ing a water supply to the inhabitants 
of the city proper at a moderate cost 
and amply protecting against confla 
grations. 

The fire department has also been 
completely remodelled to conform to 
the changed condition of the water 
supply, and the city can boast of as 
fine apparatus and as efficient fire 
men as can be found in any place of 


its size in Commo 


New England. 
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dious buildings have been erected for 
the housing of steamers and other fire 
apparatus as well as for the accom- 
modation of members of the depart- 
ment and the stabling of the city 
teams. Indeed, it is conceded on all 
hands that, with an abundant supply 
of water and a well equipped fire de- 
partment, a disastrous conflagration 
is now almost an impossibility in 
Keene. 

The improvement of the condition 
of the public roads and streets next 
claimed the attention of the city offi- 
cials, who diligently sought to per- 


At 


much of the work in this department 


fect and beautify them. first 
was of an experimental nature and 


therefore somewhat disappointing. 
Now, however, a successful system is 
in operation which bids fair to give 
best the 


our sidewalks 


us the roads in country, 


while concreted and 


street crossings are luxuries which 


no one can fail to appreciate. Sev- 
eral of the principal thoroughfares 
few 


have been macadamized, and a 


short sections of streets are covered 





The East Side of Central Square. 
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with granite pavement. The city 
owns an inexhaustible granite quarry, 
where a steam stone-crusher is em- 
ployed in preparing material for mac- 
It also owns a 


steam road-roller, which 


adamizing purposes. 
does effec- 
and 
The principal 


tive work in the construction 
repair of highways. 
streets are illuminated at night by 
electric lights, while many of those 
which are travelled less are lighted 
with gas. 
Notwithstanding 
all these costly im- 
provements, the in- 
of the 


city is not burden- 


debtedness 


some, nor is it larger 
that 
other municipalities 
its 
the rate of taxation 


than of most 


of class, while 
is below that of any 
other city in the 
state. The total 
valuation of taxable 
property for the year 
1894 was $6,483- 
668. The of 


taxation is $1.33 


rate 
per $100. These 
facts are significant, 
to 


that our municipal Soldiers 


and go 


prove 
affairs are con- 
ducted by men of integrity and good 
judgment. The present population 
is estimated to be in excess of 8,000. 
The public buildings belonging to 
the city consist principally of a fine 
large block, on the east side of Cen- 
tral square, in which are located the 
city offices, and a hospital building 
Main street, 
the latter being a gift to the city from 
Hon. J. H. Elliot, whose liberality 


near the south end of 
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and public spirit have ever been in 
keeping with his masterly judgment 
in financial affairs and his able man- 
agement of a large estate. His noble 
gift to the city is appreciated by all, 
and his name will be perpetuated as 
that of a generous benefactor and a 
sympathizer with unfortunate human- 
ity. 

The city is also in possession of a 
fine site for a library building, sit- 
uated north of and 
adjoining the city 
hall property. This, 
too, was a gift to 
the city from Henry 
O. Coolidge, Esq., 
who, with certain 
restrictions 
make it 
for a 


which 
available 
site 
the 
property in the ex- 
pectation that a 
prior gift from the 
of the late 
John Symonds, Esq.. 


library 


only, donated 


estate 


for the purpose of 


erecting a library 
would 
enable the 
to 
ceed with the work 
contemplated by 
The 
fact that unavoidable complications 
have delayed the carrying out of the 


designs 


building, 
soon 


authorities pro- 


dC ty Ha 
Mr. Symonds. 


of these donors 
not detract from the debt of 
gratitude the citizens 


The day is not very far dis- 


generous 
should 
which owe 
them. 
tant, as how appears, when the beau- 
tiful library site will be occupied by 
a building of which the citizens will 
feel proud. 


Other valuable real estate owned 











by the city consists of several tracts 
of woodland donated by individuals 
for the purpose of converting them 




















into parks for the free use of citizens. 
The principal one of these lots com- 


prises some twenty-two acres of plain 
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land, situated a mile and a half 
west of the city hall, and known as 
‘* Wheelock Park,’’ taking its name 

















George A. Wheeloc«, Esa. 
from the generous giver, George A. 
Wheelock, Esq., whose efforts to 
beautify the town by planting and 
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preserving shade trees have charac- 
terized his whole life and made him 
The gift of this 
property was a noble act on the part 


a public benefactor. 


of Mr. Wheelock, who is never more 
happy than when mingling with the 
pleasure parties so often gathered in 
this park on a summer’s day. 
Another valuable gift to the city 














consists of eighteen acres of wood- 
land situated near Wheelock park, 
on the opposite side of the highway. 














Hon. Horatio C 


It was conveyed to the city by the 


late Miss Caroline Ingersoll, whose 
many public and private benefactions 
are well remembered by our citizens. 
The grounds are known as *' Ladies’ 


Park.’’ They are well adapted to 
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the purpose designed by Miss Inger- 
soll, 


the summer season by picnic parties 


and are almost daily visited in 


and individuals who enjoy outdoor 
recreation. 
‘Dinsmoor Woods,’’ lying half a 

















nh toward & 


mile north of the parks above men- 
tioned, on both sides of Maple 
nue, consists of eighteen acres of 
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and to the lib- 
public spirit of Miss Mary 


heavily wooded land 


erality and 


Dinsmoor and her lady associates is 
the public indebted for the preserva- 
tion and free use of this beautiful 
grove. 

‘City Park,’’ containing fifteen 
acres, is situated near the reservoir 
on Beech hill, and with the ** Child- 
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High Schoo! Building 


ren’s Woods’ adjoining, consisting 


of twelve acres of woodland, was 
secured for the perpetual use of the 
public through the wise action of the 
city government and the munificence 
of Caleb T. Buffum, Esq. 

These parks afford a delightful 
retreat for many a citizen who is 
unable to take extended trips to the 
mountains or seashore, and together 
with the beautiful and well kept park 
in Central square, are a_ priceless 
boon to the whole community. 

There are many other attrac- 
tive the city 


limits where the natural scenery 


localities within 
presents the most lovely views. 
overlook the 
broad plain on which the city 


Some of these 
is built, and give a magnificent 


view of neighboring villages, 
the Ashuelot valley, Monadnock 
and and 
other objects which cannot fail 


to interest the beholder. 


Ascutney mountains, 
Such 
a place is found at the summit 
of Beech -hill, where Mr. H. L. 


Goodnow has erected an _ ob- 
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servatory, called the ‘* Horatian Tow- 
er,’ and laid out the surrounding 
grounds in a most attractive manner. 
It isa lovely spot, and is destined to 
the 


Keene people during the summer sea 


become favorite resort of many 


son. Similar sightly locations are 


to be found for a distance of more 
than a mile along the summit of this 
hill, while on the opposite side of 
the distant, lofty 


eminences, which will eventually be 


city, two miles 
occupied as summer residences, afford 
fine views of the surrounding coun 
try. The 


the city are also a very attractive 


drives in the suburbs of 


feature which visitors as well as 
residents never fail to admire. 

The business centre of Keene 
always presents a neat and _ tidy 


The 
which stores are located are nearly 
all of 


them being magnificent in stvle and 


appearance. various blocks in 


modern architecture, some of 


of imposing dimensions. Among 


those of recent construction or re 


modelled on modern plans are Bank 


block, Colony's block, Bridgman’'s 
block, and Stone's block, on the 
east side of the square; Clarke's 
block on the north; Lane's block, 
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and the Ashue 
Bank block on the west: 
below the square we find on the east 
block, 


two blocks, and Gurnsey’s building, 


Gerould’s building, 


lot while 


side Cheshire House Lane's 


the latter to have an addition next 
vear equal in size to the present 
structure; on the west side below 
the square we have Elliot's build 


Buffum's block, Cheshire Bank 
Wright's block, Lamson’s 


ing, 


building, 


block, and the Sentinel building. 
All these are first-class buildings, 
‘ while others in their immediate 


vicinity, although not so modern in 
style, are substantial and handsome 
structures. Just off the square, 
on Court street, is a fine build- 
the 


First Church society, and oc- 


ing, recently erected by 


cupied mainly as a dry goods 
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The county building occupies 


a fine location near the head 


of the square, presenting an 
imposing appearance. <A few 
of it, Winter 
street, stands the elegant high 


and on Wash- 


rods west on 


school building ; 


ington street, in plain view 
from the square, is found the 
new jail. All these are of 


modern construction, and each 
makes a fine picture. 

Six church spires are conspic- 
uous in the heart of the city, 
while another, as yet incomplete, 
rises above the fine family residences 
of Washington street. The Young 
Men's Christian Association has also 
just dedicated a splendid new build- 
ing, the first of the kind erected in 
New Hampshire by a similar organ- 
ization. 

Manufacturing establishments are 
The 
concern of this kind is the Faulkner 
& Colony 
Hon. 
This firm has been 


quite numerous here. oldest 
manufacturing establish- 
ment, Horatio Colony, presi- 


dent. in exist- 
ence for nearly or quite three quarters 
of a century. It is one of the most 
reliable manufacturing concerns in 








In 
buildings are lo- 
the 
chants, all of whom take pride 
neat at- 
establishments. Not 
a dingy or ill kept store can be 


and jewelry store. these 
ble cks 


cated most of 


and 
retail mer- 
in maintaining and 
tractive 


found here, while some of the 
most elegant stores in the state 
are conspicuous on every hand. 








St. Be 


rnard's Catholic Church 




















the country, and the products of its 
mills (flannels and dress goods) have 
always stood high in the market. 
Nims, Whitney & Co. have exten 
Me 
where they turn out 


sive manufacturing works on 


chanic street, 
doors, sash, and blinds in large quan 
tities. This, too, is an old establish- 
ment, having been in operation more 
than forty years. 

On the same street, is the manu- 


factory of the Impervious Package 





Residence of Hon. E. C. Thayer. 
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Company, whose goods find a ready 
market. Hon. A. T. Batchelder is 
president of the company. 

The Keene Glue Company, Osgood 
W. Upham, president, manufacture 
glue in large quantities and of supe- 
rior quality at their works on Court 
street, one mile from the square. 




















Hon. Samuel! W. Hale. 


N. G. Woodbury 
pails in immense quantities at his 
mill on Washington street. 


manufactures 





Beaver Mills corporation, Hon. 
J. H. Elliot, president, 
own a valuable manufac- 
turing plant, situated a 
few rods east of Main 
street, near the tracks of 
the Fitchburg and the 


Boston & Maine railroads, 
where they manufacture 
pails in great quantities, 
and carry on an extensive 
business in lumber saw- 
ing, grain grinding, etc., 
besides furnishing steam 
power for numerous small 
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manufacturing estab 
lishments located in their 
buildings, among which 


may be mentioned the 
box factories of J. M. 
Reed and C. M. Nor 


wood, both of which turn 
out fine goods in large 
quantities. 
Fitchburg Railroad 
repair shops are located 
here, and a large addition 
to their works 1s soon to 
be made. The present 
equipment of the shops 
enables the company to turn out first 
class railway machinery, even to the 


production ola complete locomotive. 














and 


French's 


sleigh factory on Church street is an 


carriage 
old time establishment which has an 
excellent reputation all through New 
England. Its products are the very 
best of the kind in the country. 

T. A. Peart and I. K. 
Keene 


Champion, 


under the name of 





Furniture 
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Company, produce a large quantity 
of high grade furniture every year at 
their factory in Beaver Mills. 
The Wilkins Toy Company, 
T. Kingsbury, proprietor, manufac- 


Harry 


ture mechanical toys in great variety. 


The factory is located on Myrtle 
street. 
The C. B. Lancaster Shoe Com- 


pany employ about a thousand hands 
at their extensive factory at the foot 
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of Dunbar street. 
at this establishment 


The goods made 
are first-class, 
and have a wide reputation for excel 
lence. 

The Humphrey Machine Company 
manufacture a great variety of ma- 
chinery, the 
IXL which is 
throughout the world. 


including celebrated 
known 
John Hum- 
the 
business, and is an inventor of ability. 

Dunn & manufacture 
chairs in great variety at their fac- 
tory cn Emerald street. 


water-wheel, 
phrey is the moving spirit in 


Salisbury 
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all 
kinds at their factory connected with 
Beaver Mills. 


prietors, manufacture chairs of 


Elisha F. Lane manufactures brick 
in great quantities on his farm at the 
lower end of Main street. 

The Read 
ing Company, at 


Furniture Manufactur- 
South Keene, 
Charles H. Read, president, employs 
some thirty or forty hands in the 
manufacture of various kinds of fur- 
niture. 

Several other smaller manufactur- 
ing concerns turn out a variety of 





J. S. Taft & Co. manufacture pot- 
tery ware, and deai largely in crock- 


ery and glass ware at their works on 
Main street. 

George W. Ball’s Sons carry on 
the brick-making business on Apple- 
ton street, where they manufacture 
this building commodity on a large 
scale. 

Wilkinson & McGregor manufac- 
ture harnesses, saddles, trunks, etc., 
at their factory in rear of their re- 


tail store on Main street, employing 


about thirty hands. 
Cheshire Chair Company, E. & C. 
E. Joslin and G. W. McDuffee, pro- 


goods, but those already named com- 
prise the chief enterprises of this 
kind within the city limits. 

The private residences in Keene 
deserving of special mention, because 
of their elegance and modern style of 
*y* 
rhe 


broad and finely shaded streets of the 


architecture, are numerous. 
central portion of the city are lined 
with costly dwellings, generally ap- 
proached through spacious, well kept 
On West street, 
Central square and the river, we find 


lawns. between 
the elegant homes of many prominent 
citizens, among them those of Gen. 


S. G. Griffin, S. A. Gerould, Esq., 
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Mrs. C. L. Kingsbury, Edward Jos- 
lin, Esq., Mrs. C. S. Faulkner, the 
Misses Tilden, Hon. Horatio Colony, 
oe Briggs, Esq., Rai J. Brooks. 
Esq., Hon. C. J. Woodward, 5S. K. 
Stone, Esq., the Misses Colony, G. H. 
Richards, Esq., F. H. Whitcomb, Esq., 
J. C. Faulkner, the Alfred Colony 
heirs, and others. 

Court street abounds in fine, mod- 
ern style houses, conspicuous among 
the of Hon. 
Batchelder, O. G. Dort, Esq., 


em 
, 1s 


which residences 


As S: 


are 






Mecha 
Mrs. E. P. Dole, C. E. Joslin, S. W. 
Stone, Hon. R. H. Porter, D. H. 
Woodward, Esq., Leonard Boyce, 
G. D. Harris, Esq., Mrs. Susan 
Allen, Mrs. R. M. Caldwell, and 


many others deserving special men- 
tion did space permit. 

Washington street has many desir- 
able houses, yet the modern style of 


architecture does not so generally 


prevail there as in the streets pre- 


viously mentioned. Some of those 


of recent construction, or remodelled 


within a few years, are owned and 


occupied by the following named per- 
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sons: Dr. G. R. Dinsmoor, Mrs. K. C. 
Scott, Mrs. C. Bridgman, F. Petts, 
Hon. Asa Smith, F. L. Sprague, 
Mrs. G. B. Buffum, T. C. Rand, 
W. G. Hall, D. M. Pollard, B. F. 


Sawyer, H. S. Martin, C. W. Morse, 
lL. M. Richards, G. O. Wardwell, 
Charles Wright, 2d. 


Main street, like the avenue last 
mentioned, shows considerable an- 
cient architecture, although many 
handsome residences, modern in 
stvle, are found on either side of 


s. ~~ s 


et M 


this broad and magnificent thorough- 
fare. Notable among these are the 
residences of W. S. Hale, Hon. J. H. 
Elliot, Gen. S. S. Wilkinson, Mrs. ex- 
Governor Hale, Hon. E. C. Thayer, 
Hon. Edward Gustine, S. O. Gates, 
Esq. Mrs. of W. Prentiss, Mrs. C. W. 
Taintor, E. 
Esq., and numerous others. 


F. Lane, Esq., I. J. Dunn, 
Many 
fine residences are also found on 
other streets, but it is impossible to 
specify them here. 

The religious societies in Keene 
are numerous, and each is in a flour- 


The oldest church 


ishing condition. 
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organization is the First Congrega- 


tional, over which the talented and 
venerated Z. 5. Barstow, D. D., pre- 
sided as pastor fifty years. The pres- 
ent pastor is Rev. William G. Poor. 
The house in which this society wor- 
ships stands at the head of Central 
square, and is one of 
the oldest 


one of the handsomest 


IRE 


BLN 
a a 
+o 


as well as 


buildings in town. 


_ 









The Baptist church has as its pas 
tor Rev. A. W. Hand. 
of worship is a substantial and ele- 
Court 


Their house 


gant structure, situated on 
street. 
The 


edifice is located nearly opposite the 


Methodist Episcopal church 


Baptist house of worship, and is 
similar to it in outward appearance. 
The pastor of the church at the pres- 
ent time is Rev. James Cairns, who 
was assigned to Keene for a second 
term at the last annual conference. 


The Second Congregational church 
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H. DeBe- 
house of wor 


has as its pastor Rev. G. 
voise. It has a fine 
ship, located on Court street in close 
proximity to the last two mentioned 
above. 

The Unitarian church and society 
are at this time worshipping tempo- 
rarily in the Armory building, pend- 
ing the erection of a handsome church 
The 
building will be completed -the pres 
Rey. C. B. Elder is the 
pastor of this church. 


edifice on Washington street. 


ent winter. 





St. James’s Episcopal church has a 
fine house of worship on West street. 
It is built of stone, in the English 
stvle of architecture, and presents a 
Rev. J. C. Ayer, 
Ph. D., is the present rector. 

The Roman Catholic church build- 


fine appearance. 
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ing on Main street is one of the finest 


structures of the kind in the city. 
The society is in charge of Rev. J. R. 
Power, rector, with Rev. D. J. Dunn 
as assistant. A parochial school 
building has been erected in rear of 


the church, where a large number of 





pupils are taught in all branches of 
like 


education usually pursued in 
institutions. 
religious 


ol 


Sethany Mission is a 


organization with a house wor 
ship on Vernon street, where services 
are held regularly, although the socie- 
ty has no stated pastor. The church 


was organized mainly through the 
personal efforts of Mr. F. L. 
of the 


building, as well as his liberality in 


Sprague, 


whose contribution church 
aiding the maintenance of religious 
services therein, is appreciated by 


many citizens. 
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All of 


maintain auxiliary organizations, de- 


these religious societies 
voted to religious and philanthropic 
work such as is usually performed by 
similar organizations in other places. 

The schools in Keene and the sys- 
tem of education practised by direc- 
tion of the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education merit and 
receive the approbation of every good 
citizen. The high school, under the 
charge of Robert A. Ray, A. M., as 
head master, aided by an able corps 





assistants, is of a high grade, and 


is 


doing a noble work in the interest 
of the youth of our city. The gram- 


mar and other graded schools are 
also excellent, and all are under the 
instruction of competent teachers. 


Thaddeus W. Harris, A. M., Ph. D., 
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is the present superintendent 
the board 


tion consists of Francis C. 


ol 
schools, while of educa 
Faulkner, 
Wilton H. Spalter, Jesse B. Hyland, 
Bertram Ellis, Griffin, 
Charles C. Buffum, Gardner C. Hill, 
Fred W. Chase, and Silas M. Dinsmoor. 


Keene 


Simon G. 


maintains a large number 
of orders and institutions, of a public 
as well as private nature, the objects 
of which are generally indicated by 


their titles. Among these may be 


found the several grades of Masonic 





bodies, from the blue lodge to that of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 
Odd Fellowship also has strong or- 
ganizations in its various branches. 
The social features of these institu- 
tions are very attractive, compelling 
the admiration of all who join them. 

Among the numerous other organ- 
ized bodies which flourish here may 
be mentioned the Ancient Order of 
United Order of the 
Golden Cross, Order of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Knights of Pythias, Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, Improved 


Hibernians, 
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Order of Red Men, Monadnock Cycle 
club, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Cheshire Pomona Grange, 


Invalids’ 
Home Corporation, Keene Humane 
society, Village Improvement socie 
tv, Keene 
and probably there are other organ 
izations 


Natural History society ; 


benevolent 
character which the writer does not 
now call to mind. 


of a social or 


In connection with these it may be 
proper to name our military organiza 
tions, consisting of two of the best 
companies in the state, 
with headquarters in a 
spacious armory build 
ing on Winter 
Also the 
band, which 


street. 
Keene Brass 
dates its 
existence from 1855, 
and whose inspiring 
martial strains have en 
livened our streets at fre 
quent intervals for near 
ly forty years. Beedle’s 
orchestra, too, should be 
named among the insti 
tutions of the 
citizens feel proud, it 
having 


which 


few equals in 
point of musical talent 
in all New England. 


Public 


ous here, the large number of socie 


and private halls are numer 
ties and organizations requiring ex 
tensive accommodations of this kind. 
Aside from City hall, which has a 
seating capacity of one thousand and 
more, we have Armory hall on Win 
ter street, Golden Cross hall in Diph- 
thong alley, Grand Army hall in 
Ball's block, Masonic hall in Elliot's 
block, Odd Fellows’ hall in Cheshire 


House block, the Y. M. C. A. hall 
on West street, Warren's hall on 
Washington street, and a hall in 
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Lane's new building which is to be 


occupied by the Odd Fellows when 
completed. 


IHlotels are not numerous in Keene, 


vet we can boast of at least one 
which is commodious and first-class 
in every particular —the Cheshire 

















House, Charles Hartwell, proprietor. 
It 


Roxbury 


is finely situated on the corner of 
Main streets, within a 
The 
other hotels are respectively the City 
and the Kx 


“ag 


and 


few rods of the railway station 


le, both under the pro 
prietorship of Henry Ward, and situ 
ated on Main street, just below the 
Good restaurants 


railway station. 


and excellent boarding-houses are 
plentiful, affording ample accommo 
dations for those who prefer them to 
hotels. 

Keene Park 


owns a large tract of land adjoining 


Driving association 


Swanzey Factory village on which 


is maintained an excellent half-mile 


trotting course, which is the scene 
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of many interesting racing contests 
The 


for the 


and other sports every season. 
fitted 
the 
annual 


grounds are well up 
accommodation of 
held the 


Cheshire Grange. 


public, and 


here are fairs of 
afforded 
the 
the 


by 


Travelling facilities 
the 


medium 


are 
people of Keene through 
the 
& Maine 


means of stages connecting with sur 


of Fitchburg and 


Boston railroads and 


rounding towns not provided with 


steam transportation. The railroad 
accommodations are sufficient for the 
needs of the people, and when a new 
union passenger station is built, as is 
likely to be the case in the near future, 


nothing but a street electric railway 

















Hon. Geo 


ge W. McDuffee 


will be needed to fully satisfy the 
of the 


This latter enterprise may take form 


demands travelling public. 
at an early day, the last legislature 
having granted a charter for a road 
of this kind in Keene. 

In the line of amusements, Keene 
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is not behind her sister cities in pro- 
viding clean and elevating entertain 
ments during the theatrical season. 
City hall, converted into a neat opera 
house, only needs a small addition 
on the north end of the building, 
whereby better stage facilities can 
be obtained, to make the place a 
charming resort whenever a deserv 
ing entertainment is announced to 
Barker & 
Quinn, the local managers of these 


be given there. Messrs. 
entertainments, engage none but first 
rate companies, and their efforts to 
please the public have been entirely 
successful in the past. Other public 
entertainments, such as lectures, con 


certs, readings, etc., are provided 
through the enterprise of the Y. M. 
C. A. managers, who are entitled to 
the thanks of our citizens for the 
pleasure thus afforded. 

A fine monument, erected in 1871 


to the memory of soldiers and sailers 
who died in defence of their country, 
stands in the park in Central square. 
It was designed by Martin Millmore, 
the noted Boston sculptor. The cost 
of the monument—about seven thou 
sand dollars—was defrayed by the 
town, whose citizens are entitled to 
the credit of having been among the 
first in the state to thus honor their 
patriot dead. 

The newspapers of Keene at the 
present time consist of two weeklies 
the New Hampshire Sentinel and the 
Cheshire Republican—organs, respec- 
tively, of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and one daily paper, 
the Sentinel. The 
weekly Sentinel is one of the oldest 


Keene Evening 


newspapers in the country, having 


been established in 1799 by Hon. 
John its editor 


forty-eight years and whose energy, 


Prentiss, who was 
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to the 
interests of this community are mat 


public spirit, and devotion 


ters of local history with which most 


of our citizens are familiar. The 
paper is published by the Sentinel 
Printing Company in their elegant 


new building on Main street, and is 
in a flourishing condition 

The Cheshire Republican, O. 1, 
Colony, editor and proprietor, dates 
its existence from the early vears of 
the present century. It has always 
been a strong advocate of Democratic 
its 
the 
Democ 


principles, and for many years 


influence has been potent in 
councils of Cheshire County 
racy. 


The £7 
issued by the Sentinel Printing Com 


ening Sentinel is owned and 
pany. It was started four years ago, 
and has more than met the expecta 
tions of its owners and of the general 
public. The chief aim of the paper 
is to give the local and general news 
of the day, and in this it is an unqual 
The /:7 


is now regarded as one of our perma 


ified success. ening Sentinel 
nent institutions, and gives evidence 
and excellent 
The Sentinel Print 
ing Company is composed of T. C 


Woodward, 


manager ; 


of good management 
editorial ability. 


Rand, president; C. J. 
treasurer and business 
W. H. Prentiss, clerk ; 
Ellis. 
this are conducted under 
the editorship of Mr. Ellis, with Mr. 
Prentiss as city editor. 


and Bertram 
Both publications issued by 


company 


A religious paper called the Chris 
tian Herald has recently been started 
here under the auspices of the evan 
gelical churches, whose pastors act as 
its managers and editors. 

Financial affairs, especially bank 
ing enterprises, engross the attention 
of many Keene people, employing a 
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large amount of capital. The oldest 
banking institution in the city is the 
Cheshire National bank, Hon. J. H. 
Elliot, president; Hon. R. H. Por- 
ter, cashier. It was chartered as 
a state bank in 1803, and Daniel 
Newcomb was its first president. Its 
present capital is $200,000, 

The Ashuelot National bank, 
George A. Wheelock, president ; 
H. O. Coolidge, cashier, was origi- 
nally chartered as a state bank, and 
Its first 
president was Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor, 


was incorporated in 1833. 


who served in that capacity until his 
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death in 1835. Present 
capital of this institution, 
$150,000. 

Keene National bank, 
Edward Joslin, president ; 
Wallace L,. Mason, cash- 
ier, Was also chartered asa 
state bank and organized 
in 1858, with Zebina 
Newell as its first pres- 
ident. Its capital is 
$100,000. 

Citizens’ National bank, 
O. G. Dort, president ; 
Arthur L. Wright, cash- 
ier, was incorporated in 1875. S. D. 
Osborne was its first president. Cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Cheshire Provident Institution for 
Savings, Hon. A. T. Batchelder, 
president ; Oscar G. Nims, treasurer, 
was chartered and organized in 1833, 
and is one of the oldest savings 
banks in the state. Its first presi 
dent was Dr. Amos Twitchell, and 
its first treasurer, George Tilden, the 
latter serving in that capacity nearly 
fifty years. 

Keene Five Cents Savings bank, 
Caleb T. Buffum, Esq., president ; 





he Impervious Package Company's Factory 


— 
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G. A. Litchfield, treasurer, was in 
corporated in 1868. John H. Fuller 
was its first president, and O. G. 
Dort its first treasurer. 

Keene Guaranty Savings bank, 
F. H. Kingsbury, treasurer, was 
incorporated in 1883, with a guar 
anty fund of $50,000. Its first and 
thus far its only president was the 
late Hon. James Burnap, and _ its 
first treasurer was O. G. Dort. 

All of these financial institutions 
have been of great value to the peo- 
ple of Keene and Cheshire county, 
aiding materially in the 
business prosperity of 
the community. 

The people of Keene 
have been fortunate 
since the adoption of 
the city charter in their 
annual election of a 
mayor and other elec- 
tive officers of the city 
government. The first 
mayor, Hon. Horatio 
Colony, was and_ still 
is a prominent business 
man whose well known 


abilities and honesty of purpose 
secured for him a handsome ma- 
jority at the polls, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Democratic party 
in which he was a leader was 
largely in the minority in the city. 
His administration of affairs at this 
early date in the history of the city 
was warmly approved by the citi- 
zens, and he was reélected to the 
office the following year. 

Hon. Edward Farrar succeeded Mr. 
Colony in the office of mayor in 1876, 


and was reelected for a second term. 





eshire County Jail. 
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Hon. Reuben Stewart was the in- 
cumbent in 1878 and again in 1879. 

Hon. Horatio Kimball Mr. 
Stewart's successor in 1880. 

Hon. W. Russell 
1881, and was reélected for 

Hon. Horatio Kimball again filled 
the office in 1883 and 1884. 


was 


Ira served in 


1882. 














3atchelder followed in 


Hon. A. T. 


I885 and 1886. 


Hon. Asa 
Batchelder in 


Mr. 


, and was elected 


Smith succeeded 

1557 

a second time. 
Hon. Herbert B. Viall was mayor 


in 1889, and served two terms. 


Hon. Horatio Kimball occupied 
the office for a fourth term in 1891. 
Hon. Frederic A. Faulkner was 


elected to succeed Mr. Kimball, and 
has just completed a third term, hav- 
ing been twice reélected. 

The present mayor, Hon. George 
W. McDuffee, at the 


was elected 


municipal election in December, and 
has just begun his first term in that 
office. 
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incumbents 


the of the 
mayor's office has made an_ honor- 


Each of 
able record, evincing an earnest de 
sire to promote the interests of the 
city, and to maintain the reputation 
which Keene has so long enjoyed 
of being one of the best governed 


municipalities in the state. 


It would be close 


this 


ungenerous to 
sketch without at 
making mention of some noted for- 
to the 
prosperity of Keene, and conferred 


brief least 


mer citizens who contributed 


honors upon the town and state 


as 
well. A full list of such personages 


would gladly be given here, yet a 

















passing notice of the more prominent 
ones must suffice. 

Keene has furnished three gover- 
nors of the state, viz.: Samuel Dins- 
moor, who filled the executive chair 
three 
Samuel 


for years, from June, 


the 
mer), from June, 1849, to June, 1852; 


IS31; 


Dinsmoor (son of for- 
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Samuel W. Hale, for two years, from 


June, 1883. Another former gover- 
nor, William Haile, resided here sev- 
eral years subsequent to the expira- 
tion of his official term, and until his 
death. 

The congressional district to which 


Keene belongs has been represented 





Samuel! Dinsmoor, Governor, 183 4 


in the United States congress for six 
terms by residents of this place, viz. : 
Dinsmoor, 
Hale, 
M. 


Peleg Sprague, Samuel 


Sr., Joseph Buffum, Salma 
James Wilson, Jr., 


Edwards. 


and Thomas 


Many other prominent men of the 
past, whose names and memory are 
cherished by our citizens, earned the 
eternal gratitude of posterity by their 
untiring zeal and successful efforts in 
behalf of the religious, educational, 
and business enterprises projected in 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among these the name of John 
Prentiss is entitled to first place, hav- 
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ing been so early identified with the 
town’s history. Aside from his able 
management of one of the most in- 
fluential political newspapers in the 
state for a period of forty-eight years, 
Mr. 
worker in the various causes which 
the support of 
good citizens everywhere. 


Prentiss was an indefatigable 


claim and _ receive 
Educa- 
tion and temperance were his favor- 
ite themes when in conversation with 
young men, to whom his advice and 
example were often of great benefit, 
He 


was not a “‘ public’’ man in the gen- 


though not always appreciated. 


eral sense of that term, never seeking 
and but seldom consenting to hold 

















Hon 


W. P. Chamberlain 


office, yet his interest in public affairs 
was never abated until death closed 
his long and useful career just as he 
was rounding out nearly a full cen- 
tury of existence. 

Zedekiah Smith De, 
the beloved pastor of the First church 
1818 until 1868, although a 


Barstow, 


from 





score of years the junior of Mr. Pren 
tiss, was contemporary with him in 
educational and temperance work, 
their only personal differences grow 
ing out of religious views as ex 
pressed through the Sevfine/ and 
from the pulpit. Dr. Barstow’s ca 
reer was as remarkable and inspiring 
as that of Mr. Prentiss, and no two 
men ever lived in Keene who wielded 
so much influence for good as did 
these honored citizens. 

Amos Twitchell, M. D., the genial, 
brilliant, noble, and generous physi- 
cian, whom everybody loved, was 
also interested in all public matters 
pertaining to the welfare and educa 
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tion of the young, and his warning 
voice against the use of intoxicating 
liquor saved many from destruction. 
His death, at the age of 69 vears, 
was a public calamity. 

Hon. Salma Hale, statesman, au 





thor, and profound lawyer; Hon. 
Levi Chamberlain, brilliant lawyer 
and popular advocate at the bar; 
Hon. Thomas M. Edwards, promi 
nent and influential in all public 
matters and an early advocate of 
railroad enterprises in this section ; 
Phineas Handerson, eminent barris- 
ter and dignified gentleman; Gen. 
James Wilson, lawyer, statesman, 
orator, and big-hearted friend: 
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friend of the poor; Francis 
A. Faulkner, brilliant law- 
yer, faithful public ser- 
vant, loyal citizen, and 
genial friend; William 
P. Wheeler, the silver- 
tongued orator and hon- 
ored jurist; Farnum F. 
Lane, profound lawyer 
and honest adviser; Ed- 
ward Farrar, faithful off- 
cial, delightful companion, 





and generous friend ;—all 
these and many others, 
Charles G. Adams, M. D., eminent whose memory is embalmed in the 
practitioner and courtly gentleman; hearts of living citizens, and whose 
George Tilden, educator, philanthro- public services are recorded in the 
pist, and faithful custodian of trust archives of the town and city, de- 


chant and kind though impulsive here, but space forbids. Of each 


funds; John H. Fuller, honest mer- serve more than a passing notice 


it can truly be said, in the language 
of Shakespeare, *‘Such a man might 
be a copy to these younger times.”’ 


The writer in closing this sketch cannot 
resist the temptation to again refer to the 
early history of Keene and the beautiful city 
which has been developed in this valley of 
the Ashuelot. 

The choice of ‘‘Upper Ashuelot’’ as a 
local habitation by the early settlers in this 





e Elliot City Hospital. 
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valley attests their practical wisdom. 
Though compassed about on every 
hand by the primeval forest, in which 
the Indians lurked and wild beasts 
prowled by night, the pioneers of 
1734 and 17 discerned, as if by 
prophetic instinct, the latent possi 
bilities of this spot, and resolutely 
set the task of 
And when, 
in the course of time, clearings made 


- 
dO 


about 
developing its resources. 


themselves 


by the woodman’s axe let the sun- 
light into the deepest recesses of the 
wilderness, the hidden beauties of 
the landscape began to reveal them 
selves, like a symmetrical statue un 
der the sculptor’s hand. 

Gradually there emerged from the 
chaotic woodland the lines of grace 
which terminate the view,—the long, 
undulating crests of Beech hill, form 
the bold 

and, in 
the distant perspective, the sky-piere 
ing peak of grand Monadnock, mark 
ing out for our ancestors, as for their 
the 
of earth and heaven. 

Winding 


which it 


ing the eastern horizon ; 


summit of West mountain: 


descendants, visible boundaries 
the 


name, 


through 
its 
now, flowed the gentle rivulet that 


valley to 


gave then, 


as 
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turns the wheels of many a mill, and 


makes the 


air vocal with the mur 


murous hum 


industries. 

The fort, to which the families of 
the Blakes, the Fishers, and others 
of the earliest time had fled for ref- 
from the of the savages, 
gave place at length to the church 
and the 


of various 


uge fury 


tavern —twin institutions 
which our manly forefathers deemed 
indispensable adjuncts of their civil 
ization; the blazed path through the 
woods broadened into Main street, as 
we know it now, with its colonnade 


of stately elms; outlying swamps 
were reclaimed and craggy hills sub 
dued to the uses of husbandry ; news 


papers and = schools, manufactories 
and savings-banks, railroads and pub- 
lic libraries came later in the evolu- 


tion of 


our modern 


corporate and 
municipal life, until, to-day, Keene 
is fully abreast of the enlightened 
spirit and progressive social devel 
opment of the age. 

Our citizens justly cherish a local 
pride in the city to whose beauties 
every passing stranger pays the trib 
ute of admiration, and whose growth 
and prosperity command the respect 
of the financial and business world. 





The Fire Station. 




















THE HOME OF THRASIDAMUS. 
[A translation from Theocritus.] 
By Bela Chapin. 


Good Lycidas pursued the left-hand road, 
And straight to Pyxa held his quiet way, 

But we sped on and reached the neat abode 
Of Thrasidamus, there awhile to stay. 


Our friend we found, and he kind greeting gave, 
And on a couch of mastic leaves and vine, 
Where leafy trees just overhead did wave, 


He bade his guests rejoicingly recline. 


Elm boughs and poplars, stirring to and fro, 
Refreshing coolness to his dwelling gave ; 
And sacred rills hard by did ceaseless flow 


Adown and onward from the naiads’ cave. 


The bright cicadas, mid the leafy green, 
Were briskly chirping their well-pleasing song ; 
While farther off, in the thick, bowery treen, 


The thrush and finch did their rich notes prolong. 


And tufted larks all time were singing there, 
And turtledoves their love notes ever sung, 
While tawny bees were humming everywhere 


Along the streams, the fragrant flowers among. 


All things there breathed glad incense to the air, 
In the sweet season of the summertide, 

And in the merry days of autumn fair, 
When fruit abundant hung on every side. 


Delicious pears were lying at our feet, 
And mellow apples rolling all around, 

And branches frail, o’erfraught with damsons sweet, 
With their rich load were bending to the ground. 


Then goblets full of best nectarean wine, 
That four long years had ripened in the cask, 
He broached for us: and O ye nymphs divine! 
Could great Alcides boast a richer flask ? 
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\ ROMANCE OF THE 


TIME OF 


REUTLINGEN. 


THE GREAT KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder.| 


By 


Agatha B. 


i. Chandler. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHE Baireuth dra- 


goons made them- 


comfortable 


| selves 


in Langenrode after 


their long days of 


marching and of 
camp life, and would 
have been very glad 
to take up their per- 
manent winter quar- 
ters in that hospita- 
ble village, but they 
knew that a long march was coming 





before they could settle down for a con- 
tinuous rest. Meanwhile there were 
daily skirmishes between the Prus- 
sian the 
regiment was often obliged to sally 


and Austrian armies, and 
forth and bear its share of this petty 
fighting. 

More and 
Ulrike saw nothing of her dreaded 
did her 
aunt's room, the invalid’s condition 
the arrival 
of the troops the physician from the 


than a week passed 


guests, for she not leave 


being hopeless. Before 
neighboring village had visited the 
but 
his entire energies were devoted to 


abbess almost every day, now 
the wounded Prussians and he dared 
not leave the hospital. It had long 
been certain that he could do nothing 
for the patient, but he had been able 


to give comfort and aid to her nurse. 


Ulrike was 


now forced to bear the 
entire burden alone and unaided, 
and, helpless as she was, she re- 


mained true to her duty. She had 
watched beside the bedside through 
the long and anxious hours of a 
sleepless night, and now the abbess 
at last 


closed. 


lay quietly with her eyes 
She was breathing heavily 
and seemed to be asleep. 

Ulrike sat beside the bed in a low 
chair, utterly and sick at 


The house was quiet, for the 


weary 
heart. 
dragoons had ridden away for a few 
hours, and the tired girl’s head sank 


upon her breast; a blissful dream 
carried her away from the scene of 
her distress, and led her anxious 


spirit into rest and sweet sleep. 

Her rest was short, however, and 
she soon rose and rubbed her aching 
eyes. The sick abbess lay still as 
before, but her breathing had grown 
lighter. Ulrike bent over her and 
listened intently until she could hear 
nothing more; the patient heart had 
beat; the life had 
reached its end. With a low cry of 
pain Ulrike sank upon her knees by 


ceased to noble 


the bed and pressed her forehead 
upon her folded hands. Thus she 
remained for hours, while around her 
lay the holy stillness of death, 


beneath the overpowering weight of 
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her fate seemed as 


which 
naught. 


own 


Suddenly she heard the notes of 
a trumpet, and the sound cut her 


heart like a knife. Doors were 
flung open and shut, the tramp 
of booted feet rang through the 
house, and finally footsteps  ap- 
proached her door and_ stopped 
before it, and a knock was heard. 
She sprang up from the bedside. 
Was it possible? Could they already 
know that her sole protector had 


been taken from her? 

She went to the door and opened 
it. Before her, doubtless by his 
master’s orders, stood the soldierly 
figure of the captain's orderly. 

‘*T beg your pardon for my intru- 
sion, but I could n't find your maid. 
The captain wishes to speak with you, 


and is waiting for you in the hall.’’ 


Ulrike was still bewildered, and 
incapable of calm thought. The 
request frightened her greatly, for 


she was unable to imagine any good 
reason for it. 

‘‘Say to the captain that I shall 
have to cannot 


be excused; I see 


him;’’ and with a fleeting nod she 
closed the door. 

This done, however, she remained 
Did 
she not know that this groundless 


standing, astonished at herself. 


refusal would not be accepted? 
Would he not laugh at it and 
answer it by a threat as he had 


done before ? 

In Heaven’s name—he was there 
A quick, determined step 
outside the and its 
approach was followed by a knock. 


already ! 
sounded door, 
Ulrike sprang up and opened hastily. 
Reutlingen stood before her, his body 
erect, his hand upon his sabre, and 
a frown upon his brow. 
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‘* You place me in the disagreeable 
position of being obliged to force 
myself upon you, my dear young 
Why this senseless refusal to 


see me ? 


lady. 
You force me to violate the 
respect——"" 

‘* Please step inside, Captain von 
Reutlingen,”’ Ulrike, 
* Perhaps the 
holy presence of death will be a suf- 


interrupted 
with fleeting breath. 


ficient reason for my refusal.’’ 

The captain stepped into the room 
and approached the white and silent 
bed, standing bowed in horror and 
He bent his 
head low, covered his eyes with his 


astonishment before it. 


cap, and offered up a silent prayer. 


Then he let his hands fall again, 
folded them one upon the other, and 
gazed at the still white face. What 
was passing within his soul? A ten- 


der expression swept over his face, 


as though the memory of a great 
pain had arisen within him. At last 
he turned to Ulrike, who had re- 


mained standing near the door, and 
who was following him with her eyes. 
‘Poor child!’’ he whispered, “and 
you have been entirely alone with 
the dead ?"’ 
He approached her, and together 
they left the chamber of death. 


‘Why was I not told of this?’ 
Reutlingen asked. ‘‘ How could I 
know what detained you? Why 


have you made me guilty of want 
of consideration ?"’ 

‘It happened this morning,’ re- 
sponded Ulrike with downcast eyes. 
Why should I 
It would not interest 


‘*No one knows it. 
have told you ? 
you.”’ 
“My 
must 


this sad 


nearly as 


interest in occur- 


rence be great as 


yours, my dear Fraulein von Trebe- 
now,”’ his hasty 


was rejoinder. 
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‘“There are many things to be 


attended to and many arrangements 


to be made that would fall very 
heavily upon you, and you must 
therefore allow me to offer my ser- 


vices. But—pardon me—to come to 
the object of my visit: the Schmettau 
cuirassiers will be here to-day for a 
short rest in 
shall be 


officers to 


a long march, and I 
obliged to 
the shelter. 
Will you kindly give the necessry 


bring several 


convent tor 


orders ?*’ 
Ulrike still kept her eves turned 
away from him. 


‘I don’t know. 
yourself, or 
‘Or what ?"’ 


Give the order 


“Or send Herr von Eickstadt here.” 
‘* Very well; although I don't see 
the necessity for it. 
you should look 


I don't see why 
EKickstadt as 
man-eater than myself, but 


upon 
less of a 
of course it shall be as you desire.”’ 
He bade her a curt adieu and left, 
and in a Wolf von 
EKickstadt came to the little sitting- 
room 


few moments 
with 
assurances of his regard and _ protec- 
tion. His 


away the numbness of 


and overwhelmed her 


warm-heartedness drove 
her sorrow, 
and brought the relief of tears to her 
The arrange- 
ments for the reception of the cuiras- 


overburdened heart. 
siers were quickly made, and _ their 
quarters were ready for them at any 
time. 


The cuirassiers came, and their 
arrival was followed by days of noise 
and bustle, during which Ulrike 


remained locked in her room, receiv- 
ing only an occasional message from 
had taken upon 
himself all the arrangements for the 


the captain, who 


abbess’s funeral. 
The hour of burial came at last: a 
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clear winter day, the snow glistening 
in the sunshine, and the trees draped 
with icicles and sparkling with snow 
diamonds. The the 
of the little church tolled heavily 
and sorrowfully as eight 


bells in spire 
dragoons 
bore the body of the old abbess to 
its last resting place, the Prussian 
chaplain following slowly in their 
lootsteps. 

The 
man 


chaplain was a_ kindly old 


what 
was, and who could give a 


who well knew sorrow 


warm 
word of sympathy when the occaaion 
demanded it. 
the beautiful 
the white 


With misty eves he 
slender 
troubled 
in her black dress, prepared to follow 
the coffin 


watched girl 


with face, who, 
a solitary mourner. 
‘‘Come with me, my dear young 


lady,’’ he said softly: ‘‘ you seem 
to be very lonely.”’ 
His only answer was a grateful 


glance from the sad child-like eyes. 
She would have liked to ask him to 
stay at Langenrode with her, or to 
take her away with him, but she well 
knew that that could 
remained silent. 

The only a few 
short and touching words—such a 


not be and so 


chaplain said 
service as his ten long years of duty 
on the field of battle had taught him 
to conduct—and Ulrike 


one in a dream, gazing with tear- 


listened as 


dimmed eyes into the grave at the 
earth which was now fast covering 
the coffin. 

At last it was over. She made an 
effort and threw off the terrible de- 
pression that had fallen upon her, 
and turned to make her way back 
to the abbey. As she looked around, 
she found herself in front of a long 
row of officers, both dragoons and 


cuirassiers, all of whom were quar- 
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tered at the abbey. They had fol- 
lowed to show the last honors to the 
old abbess, and now stood there gaz- 
ing curiously at the frightened girl. 
It was an uncomfortable moment on 
both Ulrike 
terrible anxiety. Then the captain 


sides, and for one of 
stepped from the uniformed line and 
approached her with a firm step. 


‘*May I have the honor, my dear 


young lady?*’ and with that he 
offered her his arm. The others 
politely cleared a path and then 


followed the couple, exchanging sly 
looks and whispered remarks as they 
walked. 
Reutlingen escorted his young 
charge into the house, through the 
hall, and up the stairway into the 
room of the dead abbess. Here he 
at last released her arm, and Ulrike 
sank into the nearest chair and cov- 
The 


black veil encircled the blonde locks 


ered her face with her hands. 


like a rain cloud around the sun. 
Reutlingen remained standing, his 
hand upon his sword and his steady 
gaze resting upon her, a smile min- 
gled with the sympathy of his glance. 
He that 
go and yet he felt a strong desire to 


knew she wished him to 
remain. 


‘Fraulein von Trebenow,’’ he 
exclaimed impetuously. 

Ulrike looked 
threw back her veil and gazed at 
him. It the their 
eyes had met. 

‘Don't give yourself up to dis- 
pair, 
had 


bravely. 


up startled and 


was first time 
ever 
my dear young 


lady; you 


much better face the situation 
Your behavior in time of 
trouble is not that of a good soldier."’ 

Ulrike felt that she must at least 
speak to him for he certainly deserved 
her thanks, but what could she say? 
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Would he understand her feelings 


and take her thanks at their true 
value? Yes, he surely must under- 
stand. Perhaps he was not as bad 
as she thought, but a thoroughly 


sensible well-meaning fellow, perhaps 
the father of a 
family, who really sought only her 


a married man and 
own well-being, and with this thought 
left her. 
to the idea as a 


her fear and sorrow Invol- 


untarily she clung 
drowning man clutches a straw. 
‘* Hert 


married, 


von Reutlingen, you are 


are you not?’ she asked 
shyly. 

He gave a hearty laugh. 

‘* No, my dear young lady, certainly 
not, more’s the pity. Why did you 
think so?”"’ 

‘ But,” 


a sweetheart 


she continued, ‘* you have 


whom you love or a 
sister who is very dear to you? "’ 
He drew up a chair, seated him- 


self upon it, and looked at her. 


‘“No, not even that: I have 
neither: but I have had a mother 
and I have a heart in my _ breast. 


Will you not ask my protection if 
you need it, you shy child ?”’ 


‘You couldn't help me,’ she 
answered softly. 
‘You think not. At any rate I 


am at your service. As long as I am 
here in the convent with my troop 
you can live quietly, without anxiety 
will be 


or fear of danger; I your 


safeguard; I will protect you with 
my sword, my honor, and my life. 
Perhaps in time you may see that 
this promise is worth something.’’ 
‘But I will 

perhaps I 


Eickstadt 


He rose from his chair. 
trouble you no longer; 
had better to let 
speak for me.’’ 
‘IT thank you,” 
softly. 


done 


murmured Ulrike 























He bowed low and left her, mur- 


muring to himself, ‘‘ Foolish little 
woman.’’ 
His comrades sat in the refectory 


smoking and drinking and Reutlin- 


gen was greeted with a burst of 
laughter. 
‘Well, Sir Captain, have you 


made splendid progress in the young 
mourner’s esteem ?’’ 
As 


answer immediately. 


was his custom, he did not 


‘Gentlemen, I beg you to listen 
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The 


of whom you speak is deserted and 


for a moment. young woman 
entirely dependent upon our assist- 
ance. Asthe highest in rank among 
us I assume as my own, the right 
and duty of protecting her, and any 
rudeness or wrong to Fraulein von 
struck the 


floor emphatically with his sword— 


Trebenow is,’’—and he 


‘‘an attack upon my honor. I count 
upon your help in this matter, gen- 
tlemen.’’ 

Not a man offered an objection. 


CHAPTER V. 


cuirassiers 


The 


went on their way, escorted by 


Schmettau soon 


the 
dragoons for a short distance, and 


quiet again reigned in the abbey 
for the few hours that they were 
away. Ulrike took advantage of their 


walk, 


fore she had not dared to leave the 


absence to take a for hereto 


garden. It had snowed during the 


night, and trees and bushes were 


beneath their heavy 
the 


clearness 


bending low 


burdens, and bright sunlight 
the 
the air soothed and comforted Ulrike 
She 


completely to the influences around 


and and freshness of 


in her despondency. gave way 
her and cared only for the pleasure 
and relief from care of the moment, 
as for the future,—well, 
not think of that. 

At that moment a muttered excla- 


she dared 


mation startled her from her reverie. 
In the snow covered path ahead of 
the old 
the abbey, 
his 


and 
had 
twigs 
felled 
by the storm and was now carrying 


her she saw sexton 
who 
the 


been 


gardener of 


into cart 


branches that had 


gathered 
and 


them home to keep a blaze 


He 


upon 


hearth. had stopped his 


his 


donkey that he might add two more 
large branches to his already plen- 
tiful store. 

Ulrike wandered on, and presently 
the 
the snorting of horses and the clash 


she heard across white fields 


of arms. Firmly seated upon his 
fiery chestnut Captain von Reutlin- 
gen lead his troop under the bare 
The 
about the party in clouds and the 
earth 


limbed beeches. snow flew 


trembled beneath the horses’ 
hoofs. 

‘* Captain,” called one of the lieu- 
tenants, “what would our charming 
young hostess say if she could see us 
trampling down her garden in this 
way ?’’ 

Reutlingen laughed. 

‘Til tell what she'll 
Hertzberg; she'll take you to task 
for it. You may be thankful for a 
chance to speak to her, though; I 
had 


you do, 


rather 
but 
have to be very humble.’’ 
And then, to the utter 
ment the old sexton, he 
his horse a touch with the 
and the beast, with 


know she see of 


will 


any 


you than me, even you 


amaze- 
of gave 
spur 


noble nostrils 
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dilated, leaped like a_ whirlwind 
over the wood laden wagon, don- 
key, and all. Ulrike stood half 
hidden beneath the drooping trees 
and only Wolf von Eickstadt saw 
and greeted her. The wild leader 
rode on and disappeared within the 
abbey courtyard, the old gardener 
gazing blackly after him. Ulrike 
remained hidden in her nook until 
she heard the halls ringing with the 
heavy steps of the returning troops. 

The captain and Wolf von Eick- 
stadt together occupied Fraulien 
von Pillnau’s comfortable room. 
‘If the dear lady could only see 
them,” was the little chambermaid’s 
troubled cry when she first saw this 
profanation of that sacred chamber. 
The two men were very careful 
of the room, though, and did not 
injure it. 

The captain, assisted by his faith- 
ful Ferdinand, had just changed his 
uniform and brushed his hair, and 
had dismissed his servant with the 
words: ‘‘Go down and see if we 
are soon to have something to eat, 
for I am very hungry,’’ when Wolf 
von Ejickstadt came in from an 
adjoining room and threw himself 
at full length upon Fraulein von 
Pillnau’s dainty bed. 

‘*Reutlingen, do you know that 
Fraulein von Trebenow heard your 
joking remarks to Hertzberg about 
her? She stood between two of 
those snow covered trees while you 
passed through the garden.’’ 

Reutlingen, who was lounging 
comfortably in an easy chair, sat 
up and looked at the speaker. 

‘“Why shouldn’t she hear them, 
Don’t talk 
about her. My unavoidable posi- 
tion with regard to her,’’—he hesi- 


my dear young man? 


e*e 
oe 
* 


tated, as though to weigh his words. 
Wolf laughed heartily. 

‘*Why are you brooding over your 
position, Jobst? Your conversations 
with her must be mighty one sided 
ones, for as far as I can see she 
does nothing but tremble while you 
are near her. It doesn’t make her 
like you any better to hear that 
you are wild, either.’’ 


‘*Never mind that,’’ answered 
Reutlingen coolly. ‘‘I don’t want 
her to cease to fear me. I have 


always wanted a little sister or a 
sweetheart to cling to me and to 
obey me, and that is what this 
maiden shall be.”’ 

‘Jobst. What is the matter with 
you; are you raving?’ laughed 
Wolf. He saw from the captain's 
absent air that his remark had not 
been heard. 

‘Do you think her beautiful?’ 
he asked again. Reutlingen shook 
his head. 

‘I don’t know; I haven't looked 
at her to find out. Hold on, though,” 
he continued, ‘‘ she has eyes.’’ 

‘To be sure she has eyes,”’ 
assented Wolf, ‘‘but so have I."’ 

‘Yes, but what eyes hers are. 
They make a fellow feel that he 
must kiss them. I've only seen 
them once, though.”’ 

‘‘And that appears to have been 
more than enough,” remarked Wolf 
in an undertone. 

‘‘ What's all this, Wolf, my boy; 
what are you asking so carefully 
about her for? Don't plan any mis- 
chief now, for I will not allow it; I 
must make you understand that.’’ 

‘“Wouldn’t you allow me to try 
to win her then?’’ asked Wolf. 

‘“Yes, most certainly. I would 
give you my sister willingly. Why 
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not my little sweetheart, then? So 


you are deserting your last love, 
are you? That's right; I’ve been 
expecting it for some time.”’ 

‘‘Monster,’’ replied Wolf calmly. 
‘You needn't be afraid of me this 
time. I shall tell Fraulein Susanna 
all about this, your good advice into 
the bargain.’ 
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‘‘You may if you want to, and if 
she is a sensible girl she will agree 
with me. A man of but twenty-five 
years of age dares not bind himself— 
he'll probably change his mind. But 
come, I think we must be late, and 
my throat is dry enough.”’ 

They went down stairs together, 
each wrapped in his own thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The king's army was quartered for 
the winter in and around Freiberg, 
the Saxons being encamped in the 
surrounding country, and neither 
force would allow the other to rest. 
The weather was severe, and the 
hardships and suffering of this win- 
ter campaign were beyond descrip- 
tion, so that the troops who had been 
stationed along the outer line in the 
face of the Saxons longed for the rest 
and quiet which they had not known 
for so long a time. The Baireuth 
regiment was accordingly ordered to 
take up the march again, so that the 
men who had hitherto been at the 
front could have a place to rest, and 
the comfortable quarters at Langen- 
rode were to be given up. 

Captain von Reutlingen returned 
to the abbey from the headquarters 
at the castle one day with the disa- 
greeable news that he had just re- 
ceived, for which the officers were 
none the happier as they gathered in 
the smoking-room to give vent to 
their feelings and to drown their sor- 
row in drink! 

The captain appeared worried ; he 
was usually hail fellow well met with 
the other officers of that corps, which 
his majesty had honored by the title 
of ‘‘ The Invincibles,’’ but on this 
occasion Reutlingen soon left the 











noisy drinking party. He sent Fer- 
dinand to Fraulein von Trebenow 
with the request that she grant him 
an interview, and this time he was 
not refused, Ulrike meeting him in 
the sitting-room of the dead abbess 
where she and Benno von Trautwitz 
had passed the last ‘evening of the 
latter's stay at the abbey. 

In a few words Reutlingen told 
Ulrike that the troops were obliged 
to leave the abbey, and he saw the 
look of relief that passed over her face. 

‘“Don't give way to any false 
hopes, my dear young lady,’’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ We are only leav- 
ing the place to make room for others. 
Two or three regiments will arrive 
the very day of our departure. Lan- 
genrode will be occupied by Prussian 
troops throughout the entire winter."’ 

‘Heaven help me!"’ stammered 
Ulrike, now almost beside herself. 
‘“Where shall I go? What will 
become of me ?’’ 

‘That is exactly what I came to 
talk to you about,’’ answered Reut- 
lingen. ‘‘ You can't stay in Langen- 
rode; the officers who are coming 
are entirely unknown to me, and 
under no consideration would I leave 
you here alone. Have you no rela- 
tives near to whom I could take 
you?”’ 
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‘* Ves, indeed,’’ Ulrike answered 
quickly, *‘my uncle, Burgomaster 
von Trebenow, in Leitnitz. Please 
take me to him.”’ 

‘Yes, I know the burgomaster 


and I know his house—I have been 
quartered there; but the Saxon army 
is now spread out between us and 
Leitnitz, so that it would be impos 
sible for me to take you there.’’ 

‘* Well, then, to Dresden!’’ 
Ulrike. ‘‘ There I know 
intimately the family of the Count 
of Langenrode.” 


im- 
plored 


‘The Saxon army is around Dres- 
den also, my dear young lady, so I 
can’t take you there either.”’ 

‘*But I have a cousin among the 
Saxon troops, Lieutenant von Traut- 
witz, one of the Desoffy hussars——” 
officer who was taken 
prisoner at Pirna,’’ interrupted Reut- 
lingen, 


‘A Saxon 


‘‘and who was only liberated 
on condition that he would not take 
up arms against Prussia again! 
Nevertheless he is still in the ranks of 
our enemy—I know the pretty saint ! 
So you are an acquaintance of his?’’ 

‘* He is my cousin,’’ cried Ulrike, 
‘‘and I know he is a man of honor. 
Why do you talk against him when 
he is too far away to defend himself?” 

‘His 


weak 


defence would be a_ very 
continued Reutlingen, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ He 


will take care not to meet any Prus- 


one,”’ 


sian officers. Why do you want to 
see him ?’’ 

‘*Could n’t he come and take me 
to Leitnitz or Dresden ?’”’ 


‘* No: he cannot. 


she asked. 
You must give 


up that plan. And _ besides——I 
would n’t trust you to the scoun- 
drel!’’ 


The warm blood surged into U1- 
rike’s face in spite of herself. 
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‘* But if I wish to entrust 
him——?”’ 


myself to 


“Then I 
have nothing to do with the matter. 
Young girls have no judgment 


He again interrupted. 


in 
cases of this kind.’ 

Ulrike bit her lip. 
rebuke him for his presumption and 
to defend friend, yet did 
neither. little of 
Reutlingen ; she stood in awe of his 


She longed to 
her she 


She was a afraid 


imperious manner, his determined 
voice,—in fact of the wild rider's 
whole personality. She could not 
misunderstand his motives, for she 


felt sure that his whole anxiety was 
for her welfare. 

He looked at last, 
‘‘ Have you no other friends, neither 


up and said, 
far nor near?”’ 
She 


I lived with 


‘és No 
in 


shook her head. one. 
father Dresden, 
until his death, after which I 
to 


summer 


my 
went 

this 
came 


and 
first time I 
here to my aunt.”’ 


in Leitnitz, 


for the 


my uncle 


‘*And your mother ?’’ 


‘I have no recollection of my 


mother; she died when I was very 
young.’’ 

‘* Poor child!*’ he murmured softly 
‘That is 
why you are so shy and suspicious— 


in a sympathetic voice. 


obliged to 
He 


gazed thoughtfully into the distance. 


because you have been 


grow up without a mother.’’ 
‘‘T know something of that myself; 
I lost He 
silent then, and it seemed to Ulrike 


that she had never heard a more pa- 


my own mother.’’ was 


thetic speech than those few words: 
‘* When did it happen ?’’ she asked, 

ready to share his sorrow. 

the 

I have n’t been at home since. 

if she were only alive I would 


‘* Before the breaking out of 
war; 


Yes; 
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all 


what 


take 


would 


to her at once, and 
well. I . tell 


we ‘ll do, my dear young lady,’ 


you 

be you 
he 
“come 
We ‘ll 
take the little chambermaid, too, and 


continued after a short pause ; 
with us, I know no other way. 


you can go as far as Groszenhayn 


with us. Then it is only ten miles 
to Steinhovel, and I will take you 


there where you will be safe. 


What is Steinhovel ?’ asked 
Ulrike. 
‘‘TIt is my father’s estate, a com 


it 


fortable and beautiful place ; was 
my mother’s home.” 
“And to whom does it now belong ?” 
‘To me. 
but brother there 
He belongs to the Puttkamer 
hussars and is now at home recover- 


It has been empty until 


recently, my is 


now. 


ing from a wound.”’ 

‘‘And he is young and unmarried 
like you?” 

‘ Younger 


than I, and 


unmarried; yves.”’ 


just 


as 


iTO BE 
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‘You are very kind,’’ responded 


Ulrike, ‘‘but I am a young and 
unprotected girl and I couldn't 
think of going across the country 


with a regiment of soldiers without 
the protection of an older woman, 
nor could I seek protection under a 
young man’s roof.’’ 


‘‘No; I must see to that,’’ he 
answered, rising from his chair after 
a moment’s thought. ‘‘We will 


think over our scheme again; may 


I come and see you to-morrow so 
‘ 
} 

that we may decide upon some- 


thing ?"’ 
Her head 
and lower, and he saw a great tear 


inclined forward, lower 
fall into her lap and noticed that 
her lip was quivering like a child’s. 
Involuntarily he stroked her soft 
silvery hair. 
‘‘Don't worry. I have promised 
to protect you, and you shall see that 
a Reutlingen never forgets a prom- 


ise. I will come again to-morrow.”’ 


CONTINUED. | 
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MARGUERITE. 
By Edward A. Fenks. 


Belle Marguerite ;—the thousand nameless graces 
Of all the queens of beauty 
Since time begun— 
The witcheries of all the wondrous faces, 
And voices low and fluty 
Moulded in one! 
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throughout the world for its 
magnificent edifices as well 


is the new congressional library build- 
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Just see her waiting there, the peerless creature ! 
The perfect, matchless woman ! 
And watch her face ; 
Instinct with youth and love is every feature, 
And passionately human 


Is every grace. 


No queen of hearts was ever half so gracious: 
The apple blossoms tremble 
With sheer delight 
As they stoop down and kiss, with lips audacious, 
That exquisite exsem bl 


In pink and white. 


Could we but peer behind the filmy laces 
That guard the sweet enclosure 
Where dear Love lies, 
A happy bird would smile up in our faces— 
No fear of cold exposure 
Within his eves. 


The sun's warm fingers, dallying with her tresses, 
Are hopelessly entangled 
In golden strands 
Nor can he ever set, howe’er time presses, 
Till they are disentangled 
By loving hands 


Then when the waves of glory round her falling 
Within her vestal chamber 
Are shut from sight, 
If you but listen vou may hear him calling 
From off his bed of amber, 


‘Sweet Love! Good-night 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY. 


By Harry B. Metcalf. 


as for its ‘‘ magnificent distances’’— a similar purpose, the 


library building, 








FINEST structure at ing, constructed of granite from the 
the national capital state of New Hampshire and the city 
—the city known of Concord. So, also, the finest build- 

ing in Concord and New Hampshire 

is another granite edifice, erected for 


recently dedicated. 

















THE NEW 

The completion of this magnifi- 
cent structure furnishes the people 
of New Hampshire with abundant 
cause for rejoicing, it affords a 
safe and sufficient permanent domi- 
cile to a 


for 


state department whose 
accommodations in the capitol build- 
ing have been long outgrown, and 
whose valuable possessions have been 


for many years in jeopardy. When 


Ht 
} 


ib 


meee 


state 


he 


the house 


was erected, three 
quarters of a century ago, the library 
consisted merely of the folios of colo- 
nial laws, the early official journals 
of the state, and the public docu- 
ments of the United States. With 
the annual appropriations for the 
purchase of books, steadily increased 


from $100 in 


1823 to $3,000 at the 
the library 


one of the 


present time, 
to 


has grown 


be most extensive of 


HAMPSHIRE 
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its kind in the country. 
tains between 


It now con- 
35,000 and 40,000 vol- 
umes, many 


especially in 


of them of rare value, 

the law department, 
which is one of the best in existence. 
For the accommodation of this con- 
stantly growing library every availa- 
ble inch of room in the state house 
has been utilized, but for many years 
the provision has been inadequate. 


In the year 1881 the necessity for 
providing new quarters for the library 
was first urged upon the legislature. 
A committee of twenty-five was ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition 
of affairs, and reported unanimously 
that there was an immediate 


neces- 
sity of enlarging the library accom- 
modations. In accordance with a 
resolution then passed, Governor 


Bell and council submitted to the 
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legislature of 1883 plans and esti- 
mates for a new library building and 
addition to the 
immediate 

Other 


crowded it into the last days of the 


state house, 
the 
however, 


for an 
urging action on 


subject. interests, 


The 
agitation was continued before the 
three but 
without the 
meantime the library had been grow- 
than 


session and nothing was done. 


following legislatures, 


favorable result. In 


ing more rapidly ever, and 
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when the legislature of 1891 
was confronted with the ques 
tion, it was evident that some- 
thing must be done at once. 
Two plans were proposed— 
one to build a westerly exten- 
sion to the state house, the 
other to erect an independent 
library building. The latter, 
which would afford better pro- 
tection against fire and would 
not impair the symmetry of 
the state house, was adopted. 
An act was passed appro 
priating the sum of $175,000 
for the purchase of land at 
the corner of State and Park 
streets, and the erection there 
on of a building with suitable 
accommodations for the state 
library and the supreme court, 
according to plans submitted 
by architect A. P. Cutting of 
Worcester, Mass. Hon. Charles 
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H. Burns, of Wilton, Hon. Benjamin A. Kimball, of Concord, Hon. John 





rn 


Fireplace in the Main Corr 





W. Sanborn, of Wake- 
field, and Hon. Irving W. 
Drew, of Lancaster, were 
appointed by Governor 
Tuttle as commissioners 
to have charge of the 
work of construction. 
The latter, in turn, se- 
lected Giles Wheeler, the 
well known architect of 
Concord, as superintend- 
ent. 

The two sections of 
land at the corner of 
State and Park streets, 
owned by the William 
Walker heirs and the 
Episcopal Guild, were 
purchased immediately, 
for the sum of $28,500, 


and the excavation and 
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foundation completed by the spring 
of 1892, when work on the super- 
In 
further appropriation of $75,000 was 
made the 
that essential enlargements might be 


structure was begun. 1893 a 


by legislature, in order 
made in the original plans submitted 
by the architect. In the spring of 
1892 the library grounds were en- 
larged by the action of the city of 


Concord in purchasing the land at 





Tne Supreme 


the corner of State and Centre streets, 
north of the library, and presenting 
it to the people as a public park. 

The architecture of the new build- 
ing is of the type generally known 
as Romanesque, or Italian Renais- 
sance. Strong in outline, it is built 
to endure for its 
Corinthian ornamentation ex- 
tremely delicate and graceful. The 
structure is two stories in height 
except for the low, square tower 


centuries, yet 


is 
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which rises from the south-west cor- 
ner. The material used in its con- 
struction is New Hampshire granite, 
the body being of red Conway stone, 
while the cornices, buttresses, balus- 
trades, belts, pilasters, and entrance 
steps are of the best white Concord 
The 
umns at the main entrance are green 
Over this 
‘* State 


granite. eight polished col- 


granite from Conway. 


entrance are the words 





Court Room. 
Library ’’ in raised capitals, while 
the state seal of New Hampshire 


appears in relief carving in the tri- 
angular space above the balcony. 

At the main entrance is a spacious 
vestibule, from which a broad hall 
extends across the building, separat- 
ing the court department on the west 
from that of the library on the east. 
This hall is magnificently finished ; 
the 
with a delicate 


mosaic, 
several 


marble 
in 


is laid in 
border 


floor 
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colors, while the wainscoting and 
door casings are of Sienna and 
Italian colored marble. Above the 


large open fire-place which occupies 
the the 
doors is a bronze tablet bearing the 


space between two library 
names of the governors of the state 
who served while the building was 
in process of construction, the names 
of the library commissioners, and the 
date of erection. 


The entire section of the building 
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ing and eight on the north. In 
each alcove are iron shelves for the 
accommodation of 2,500 volumes, 
with room for double that number 
when required. A _ large alcove 
next the hall on the south side is 


to be the private room of the trustees 


and librarian. Directly opposite is 
a spacious iron vault in which the 
old folios and valuable papers are to 
it, 
into the gallery, and beneath in the 


be deposited. Above opening 





is to be devoted to 


east of the hall 
the uses of the library. 
the 
room, with floor and wainscoting of 


The main 


apartment is reading or study 


white marble. A gallery, supported 
by handsome pillars of Italian vein 
marble and Keene cement, surrounds 
the chamber. Alcoves which 
books to stacked off 
from the main floor and this gallery. 


in 


are be lead 


These are seventeen in number, 


eight down stairs and nine above, 
nine on the south side of the build- 


basement, are similar vaults, which 
are to be placed at the disposal of 
the state departments. 

The desks of the librarian and his 
assistants are to be placed at the east 
the while the 


remaining floor space is to be occu- 


end of main room, 
pied by tables for the convenience 
of readers. A table and chairs will 
also be placed in each of the alcoves. 
A large fire-place between the two 
hall doors gives to the room a com- 


fortable appearance, while the flood 
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of light from the windows on three 


sides and a large ground-glass sky- 
light makes reading easy even on 
the darkest of days. In the evening 
light will be furnished by a magni- 
ficent electric system, whose most 
attractive feature is an arrangement 
of 88 lights about the edge of the 


gallery. 





Hon, Albert S. Batchellor 


Trustee 
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Across the hall is the temple of 
justice, no less magnificent or com- 
plete in its appointments than that 
devoted to learning. Like the library 
room, the court room is two stories 
in height. It is surmounted by a 
low, round dome, with a ceiling light 
The the 


of ground glass. floor of 


= er BR Ly 


od 





ary ar ere a 
room is of white cement, the wain- 
scoting of marble, and the doors and 
casings of the best American quar- 
tered oak. 

The base of the dome is encircled 
by electric light fixtures, 98 in num- 
ber, which constitute a unique and 
attractive feature; and there are two 
fire-places, in marble and mosaic, 
on the north and south sides of the 
room. The platform for the bench 
supports a long, massive table of oak 
with a mahogany surface, seated at 
which the New 
Hampshire's highest court will try 
their future cases. 


seven justices of 
Private consulta- 
tion rooms for the judges adjoin the 
court room on the 


south, while on 
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the north are similar apartments for 


the clerk of the court and members 


of the bar, with an iron vault for 
court records and official papers. 
All these rooms are handsomely 


finished in marble, and are furnished 
with every appointment for the com 
fort 
whose use they are intended. 


and convenience of those for 

The second floor of the building 
is reached by means of a broad stair 
way of iron and marble, with a hand- 
rail, leading from 


some mahogany 


the northern end of the hall. Besides 
on this 
the 
the 


yet 


the library gallery, there are 


suite of three for 
the 


corner, a 


floor a rooms 


private use of judges at 


south-west room as 





Hon. W 


am HH. Kimba 


unassigned at the north-west corner, 
and the art gallery, or 
Hall,’’ situated 


to which many of the oil portraits 


‘* Library 
over the main hall, 
now hanging in the state house will 
be removed. The floor of this room 
is of mosaic laid in handsome design, 


the wainscoting is of Keene cement, 
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and the arched panel roof is com- 


glass. 


posed of ground plate 

The basement is divided into two 
parts, in the eastern of which there 
are a library stack-room which will 
accommodate volumes, a 


50,000 
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store room, and a shipping room 
from which state publications are 


to be sent out for distribution among 
town libraries or exchange with the 
libraries of other states. In the west 
basement are the janitor’s apartments 
and the boiler room. ‘Toilet rooms 
are connected with the various apart- 
ments the 


convenience is 


of building, and every 


modern furnished, 
the system of plumbing and drain- 
ing being the latest and most ap- 
The electric 


proved. light system 


is the first polyphase system com- 
plete ever put into a public building. 
It is constructed with brass armored 
conduits and Cutler push switches, 
the arrangement of which is one of 
Heat 
and ventilation are furnished by the 


the most perfect ever devised. 


Sturtevant blower apparatus, driven 
by a Cushman tri-phase motor, and 
are regulated automatically through 
the agency of electricity. 


The fur- 
niture of the building throughout is 
to be of the best American oak. 
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The new home of the library is 
absolutely fire proof, the only wood 
entering into its construction being 
the oak required for the door and 
window casings, and the mahogany 
All the parti- 
tion walls are of brick or terra cotta, 


of the stair railing. 


and the floors, galleries, roofs, ceil- 
ings, etc., are of the best rolled steel. 

Perfect in every part, and built to 
survive the storms of centuries, the 
building commission has given over 


to the state a structure of which all 


4 


The 


exercises of dedication, January 8, 


her citizens may long be proud. 


were of a most impressive and inter- 
esting character. They were held 
in the main library room, at 1 o’clock 
p. m., in the presence of an audience 


composed of the most prominent peo- 


ple of Concord and the state. Hon. 
John S. H. Frink, of Portsmouth, 


was president of the day, and his 
scholarly address of introduction was 
followed by the delivery of the keys 
to Governor Busiel by the chairman 
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of the building commission, Gen. 
Charles H. Burns, of Wilton, and 
their acceptance by his excellency 


of the state. 
remarks were 
W. Smith, of 
of the 
George C. 
the 
Mayor Parsons B. Cogswell in behalf 


in behalf Appropriate 
Hon. 
Manchester, in behalf 
Hon. 


Manchester, 


made by Isaac 


supreme court, by 


Gilmore, of 


for library trustees, and by 


The oration 
William 
LL. D., president of 


of the city of Concord. 
the Rey. 
m B., 


was by 
Tucker, 


Jewett 









- 
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~~ he 
> 
“Se 

“ 


Dartmouth college, and will be long 


remembered those who heard it 
of the 


delivered in 


by 
most admirable 
the Of 
merit was the address, which closed 
the dedicatory Hon. 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, of Washing- 
the 
evening of the same day the library 


as one ever 


state. equal 


exercises, by 


ton, librarian of congress. In 


building was the scene of the most 
brilliant social event ever held in the 
state, the grand inaugural reception 


of Governor Busiel. 
Ot 


the origin and early history 
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of the state library very little is 
recorded. As a mere collection of 


provincial acts and journals its exist- 
ence may be traced to the early colo- 
nial times, and we are told by Eng- 
lish authorities that New Hampshire 
took the lead in the establishment of 
a state library, and that the date of 
establishment was as early as 
It 
without 


i777 


eée* 


must have remained small and 
how- 
ever, until the erection of the Capitol 


building in 1819, when it was allotted 


permanent domicile, 


after which, in 


and 


a room, soon 


1823, the first appropriation for its 
enlargement, $100, was made by the 
The the 
state was then authorized pur- 


of 
“to 
chase such books for the enlargement 


legislature. governor 


of the state library as he may think 
proper.”’ 

Larger accommodations were soon 
1828 the north side 
house 


needed, and in 
the 


a library apartment. 


of state was made into 


The first libra- 


13522 


in 33, but only dur- 


1t 


rian served 


ing the legislative session, and 
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was not until the secretary of state 
was made librarian ¢.-officio, in 1846, 
that the library really had any official 
The late Hon. 
Fogg was secretary of state at 
and we 


head. George G. 
that 


first 


his 


time, learn from 





printed report as librarian, issued 
in June, 1847, that 152 volumes and 
pamphlets had been added to the 
library during the previous year. 

In 1866, just after the state house 
the 


quarters, 


was remodelled, library was 


given its present which 
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for it 
on the western side of the building, 


were especially constructed 
and it was made, at the same time, 
a distinct and coordinate state depart- 
ment, with Hon. P. B. Cogswell, 
Gen. George Stark, and N. V. White 
house as the first board of trustees. 
William H. 


the permanent office of state librarian, 


Kimball was elected to 


and entered upon his duties June 1, 
1867, at which time the library con- 
With 


the exception of one year—from Octo- 


sisted of about 7,000 volumes. 
ber 1, 1871, to October 1, 1872, when 
Mitchell Gilmore was librarian—Mr. 
Kimball held the office continually 
until 1890, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Arthur R. Kim- 
ball, who had long been his faithful 
assistant; and the present librarian, 
Mr. Arthur H. Chase, assumed the 
position in December last. 

Its magnificent new home will give 
to the state library of New Hamp- 
shire a larger influence than it has 
possessed in the past,—not princi 
pally because the citizens of the com- 
monwealth will resort to it more gen- 
erally for guidance and instruction, 
but because it will be a visible and 
inspiring muniment of the glory and 
the dignity of learning. 











Conducted by Fred Gowing 


iy 2. L. M: Ae 
Rea fore the State Teachers’ Association 
CONCLUDED FROM THI 
III. 


The third subject emphasized par- 
ticularly by Herbart and his disciples 
the of the 
learner in what he is learning. Ah, 
will you say, here his simile of diges- 


‘* Interest" ; interest 


is 


tion gives out; there is nothing in 
the process of digestion with which 
to that 


ment, interest. and its resultant atten 


compare imponderable ele- 


tion. I ask you to reserve your vic- 
torious smile until I have come to the 
that 
that which is interest in learning is 


end of my tether. I maintain 


appetite in eating. Appetite will 
make even poor cooking palatable, as 
interest will even make poor teaching 
successful. Several kinds of interest 
may be distinguished, such as inter- 
est in the person of the teacher, inter 
est in the subject of study, and inter- 
est arising from external causes, such 
as want and poverty, or for that mat- 
With 


appetite no particular taste is neces- 


ter, ambition will act likewise. 
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of Washington, D. C. 


of New Hampshire at Manchester, October 26, 1894. 


DECEMBER NUMBER. 


but if a refined is con- 


nected with appetite and the whole 


sary, taste 
process of digestion, how much better 
it will be for the eater! 
tention arising from deep interest and 


Intense at- 


close application may be likened unto 
What 


error it was of mine, when as a boy 


refined taste. a tremendous 


I ate indiscriminately, so that my 


mother. was frequently tempted to 


say, ‘‘I think you would eat shoe- 
Had I then 


had the developed taste that is now 


nails with equal relish.’’ 


my good fortune to possess, I am 
absolutely sure that I would have a 


If, 


on the other hand, I had always had 


better digestion than I do have. 


the interest in and close attention to 
my studies I should be a vastly better 
The prac- 
tical lesson we are to take from this 


scholar than I now am. 


is that the practice of forcing a child 
to learn is as futile and as pernicious 
as is forcing a child to eat what his 


stomach rejects. A little experience 
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of my own may show you what I 
mean better than explanations. 

One day a teacher called at my 
office saying,—‘‘I have among my 
pupils a veritable dunce; he is 
wretched in every branch of study, 
sits there looking like a log, and 
apparently has no interest in any- 
thing going on in school. His prog- 
ress is of the slowest kind. Can 
you suggest a remedy?’’ I asked, 
“What are his home surroundings ?’’ 
A.—'* They are not elevating, to say 
the least. I know from hearsay that 
Hugo is pushed and knocked about, 
scolded constantly, and even whipped 
mercilessly by parents who do not 
understand the boy's absolute want 
of perception. His apathy is doubt- 
less the result of defective perceptive 
faculty.’’ 

I made it my business to study the 
boy in the school-room. I seated 
myself near Hugo, took a slate and 
pencil and began to draw outline 
sketches of things that might amuse 
him. Soon I saw him imitating me, 
and that with a dexterity and _ skill 
which fairly took my breath away. 
I smiled at him encouragingly, en- 
tered into a whispered conversation 
with him concerning the pictures he 
drew, induced him to show me my 
mistakes in drawing, which he did 
readily and without assumption. See- 
ing in me a ‘‘ hail fellow well met,”’ 
he warmed and opened up his soul to 
me as he had perhaps never done in 
his life. 

There was a rich and warm hearted 
life under a crust of apparent apathy, 
and I was determined to awaken it 
and reconcile it with its surroundings. 
We two adjourned to my office, and 
for a whole hour he conversed freely 


with me, showing no reserve, after see- 
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ing that I meant well. After report- 
ing to the teacher the substance and 





character of our conversation, she 
blanched, and cried out from the bot- 
tom of her troubled heart,—'‘* Have I 
misjudged the boy? Lord forgive 
me if I have!*’ (Bless her impulsive 
heart. ) 

We agreed upon a plan for action 
with regard to the “dunce,’’ as Hugo 
had been called by everybody. For 
a number of weeks we gave him the 
privilege of coming to my office when- 
ever he felt like doing so. We gave 
him work to do, yes, but made all 
that work have relation to drawing ; 
all his arithmetic was closely coupled 
with drawing and_= sketching, till 
slowly, but by perceptible degrees, 
his interest in other things was awak- 
ened. 

One episode of his cure is very 
vividly imprinted in my memory. 
Hugo showed a decided dislike to 
reading; I argued with him, saying 
that some day, when he would be a 
great artist, he would wish to read 
what people said of him; he would 
certainly want to read the criticisms 
made upon his work in the journals. 
Well, queer as it may seem, and 
questionable as the incentive may 
have been, from a moral point of 
view, it is a fact that from that day 
the boy bent all his energy upon 
reading, until after a few months he 
read as fluently as most of his school- 
mates, who were considered bright 
boys, when he was the dunce. To 
cut a long story short, the boy is now 
a very creditable pupil, though by no 
means a shining light in scholarly 
attainments. He is fairly equipped 
for higher grades; and if in future 
years Hugo should become a great 
painter, which is not at all impossi- 
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ble, some of his schoolmates may be 
proud of having gone to school with 
him. I need not say that he has a 
very soft spot in his heart for me. 

If you will permit me I will add 
another leading thought of Herbart. 
It is, 


ous.”’ 


‘‘ Instruction must be continu- 

What does he mean by that? 
Webster defines continuity as being 
an uninterrupted connection, a close 
‘Law 
of continuity, the principle that noth- 


union of parts, a cohesion. 


ing passes from one state to another 
without passing through all the inter- 
Or, 
that 


pre yeTeSS 


mediate states.”’ I might in- 


terpret by saying, progress in 


school (and here implies 
that of teaching as well as of learn- 
ing) should be a step-by-step move- 
ment; that there should be no break 
in the procedure which might cause 
But that would not be 
still a 


ness about these definitions. 


disturbance. 


sufficient. There is vague- 


Let me say, then: By continuity 
of instruction we mean, that the mat- 
ter of instruction should be given in 
We 


movable and perpetual order estab 


genetic order. mean that im- 
lished since the creation of the uni- 
verse, which in philosophy is called 
the law of continuity, in virtue of 
which everything that is done is 
done by degrees infinitely small. It 
stems to be the dictate of good sense 
that no change is made by means of 
leaps. Vatura non operatur per saltum. 
(Nature does not operate in leaps) ; 
and nothing in nature’s own unhur- 
ried manner of growth can pass from 
one extreme to another without pass- 
ing through all the intermediate de- 


grees. 

Now, what is true of nature's 
growth must hold good of the mind; 
man existing not outside of, but 
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within nature, being part and parcel 
of nature. So, then, all the items of 
each branch of study should be so 
presented that they form a genetic 
Furthermore, all the different 
of 


organic connection with each other. 


order. 
branches study should have an 
And here come in the art and skill 
of the teacher, which no organiza- 
tion, be it 
book, be it 
There must be a continu- 


never so wise, no text- 
never so excellent, can 
replace. 
ous adaptation, in fact, which mere 
text-book slaves cannot practice, even 
though they understand it. 

Thus, for instance, it would seem 
wise to choose the examples used in 
grammar from the material gained in 
other studies, as geography, history, 


arithmetic, as well as literature. In 
other words, we should feed our 
instruction in language from the 
material the child has at hand. In 


spelling, we should use new words 
which the child meets in all branches 
of study, and not only from a spell- 
ing-book, the contents of which are 
in no organic connection with the 
arith- 
metic, we should use problems taken 


child's thought-material. In 
from the child’s home experience, or 
such as afford an organic connection 
with the child’s range of thought. 
In short, genetic order in each study, 
and organic connection between the 
different studies, will cause continu- 
ity of thought, which is a condition 
of mental growth, and therefore a 
condition of success in teaching. 
There certainly can be no doubt as 
to the desirability of connecting, log- 
ically and organically, all the matter 
of instruction, so that erratic leaping 
between distant points be avoided. 
But, my friends, that is but half the 


principle. So far, my explanations 
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had reference to continuity in the 
matter of instruction only. The con- 
tinuity of the child’s m/nd is of even 
If the child is 
not prepared to take the next step in 
an otherwise genetic train of thought, 
you will not be able to lift him up to 
it, since he must gvow up to it. If 


greater importance. 


he is not prepared to comprehend the 
next thought, you cannot ingraft it 
upon his mind, since the mind must 
develop thought within. 

A thought, be it indigenous or not, 
cannot spring into life, or enter the 
child’s mind as a complete, finished 
thing. It necessitates the action of 
thinking not only of this one thought, 
but of several others which lead up to 
it. If I make any one a present of a 
dollar, which I may have earned by 
hard toil and labor, it requires no toil 
and labor on his part to take it and 
enjoy its use. But I cannot give him 
a thought, without making him earn 
it; that is, not without requiring him 
to go through the effort of thinking 
like myself, which will be impossible 
if the conditions are not the same in 
both minds. 

The ‘‘ natural’’ method of teaching 
derives its name from the fact, that it 
is in harmony with the laws of natu- 
ral growth, expansion, and develop- 
ment. Continuity of instruction re- 
fers to the progressing activity of the 
He is to be led in such a 
manner that he will not be obliged to 
make unnatural leaps, but will make 
steps according to the size of his own 


learner. 


legs; that is, his progress will be 
measured accurately by the capacity 
A train of 
thought which may seem unbroken 
to an adult, is, 


a child. 


of his comprehension. 


perhaps, not so to 
How often have I heard 
teachers say,—‘‘Can’t you see that 
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Haven't I 
enough yet?’’ 


yet? made that clear 

You may easily see that buying an 
article for ten cents and intending to 
make a gain of twenty per cent., you 
would have to sell it for twelve cents. 
But a child 


slowly before he comes to the same 


will necessarily walk 


conclusion. There are many links 
between the first elementary idea of 
percentage and the child’s ability to 
see, as readily as the merchant does, 
what price must be put on the article 
to make a gain of twenty per cent. 
It cannot be urged too strongly, that 
the principle of continuity has to be 
applied both to the matter of instruc- 
tion and to the mind of the learner. 
The different degrees of comprehen- 
sion among the pupils necessitate a 
constant adaptation of the matter to 
the mind, and in this the teacher’s 
skill is tested. 

I know, friends, that this is 
anything but an amusing topic; but 


my 


it does not admit of humor. A few 
words on ‘‘text-books’’ may close 
this address. Genetic and_ logical 


order is preserved, nay, highly culti- 
vated, in text-books ; 
but while each offers that order and 


our modern 
development within its own range, it 
rejects, as it were, a connection with 
other branches of study. I have in 
mind the many books on grammar, 
that present the subject cut loose 
from all other, even kindred, subjects, 
such as composition and literature. 
The same holds good in text-books 
of geography, history, arithmetic, 
Cee. 

Each book illustrates the continu- 
ity in the ma/¢fer of instruction, which, 


of course, is one of its chief merits, < 
But the books 
of necessity leave out of consideration 


conditio sine qua non, 
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the continuity of the child’s mznd, 


and therefore must be handled by a 
teacher who understands the child as 
The text-book 
must be again degraded to its proper 
to that of 

It cannot, and should not, 


well as his subject. 


position a means of in- 
struction. 
replace the teacher, who alone can 
make the proper selection, with refer- 
ol 


ence to the actual state of mind 


his pupils. He alone can know what 
questions to ask, what matter to pre- 
sent, and in what manner to present it. 

The 


overrated. 


value of text-books has been 
It may be unpleasant to 
In the 


same proportion in which the text 


hear it, but it must be said. 


books grew better, the teachers grew 
think I 


plete chain of cause and effect in this. 


weaker. I can see a com 


Others say,—In the same proportion 


in which good but poorly paid teach 
ers stepped out of the profession and 


were replaced by poorly prepared 


teachers, in the same proportion the 


text-books of necessity grew better. 


I accept this as a more charitable 


explanation ; but wish to emphasize 


IN THE COUN 
By Dr. E. 
The problem here is: Given, a 


school of say forty pupils, from five 
to eighteen years of age, in one room, 
to the 
instruction. The 


pupils possess very unequal attain- 


and with one teacher: find 


best method of 


ments. These pupils need instruc- 
tion adapted to their needs each term. 
The health of teacher and pupil limits 
to 

instruction 


each session about six hours. 


Further, 
given in all the common branches. 


good must be 


It is not, of course, possible for us 
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again that the best text-book cannot 
replace the good teacher, because it 
disregards the continuity of the mind 
It 
cannot perform the functions of the 


by presupposing all minds alike. 


good teacher, who, by continuous 
adaptation, fits the matter of instruc- 
tion to the capacity of the learner’s 
comprehension. 

To sum up, I have discussed four 
its 
studies ; 


points: Concentric growth and 


method of correlation of 
second, apperception, or the power of 
third, 


attention : 


assimilation ; interest, or the 
of fourth, 
continuity in teaching and learning. 


incentive and 
These are merely a few leading ideas 
expressed in homespun English, for 
if I had used Herbart’s language I 
am positive that not a baker's dozen 
of you would have remained to hear 
me to the end. If according to your 
light I have interpreted Herbart erro- 
neously, charge it to my account, not 
to Alfred said, 
‘‘ Every one is held for what he say- 


him; for as King 


eth and the acts he doeth, and not 


for those of others.’’ 


TRY SCHOOL. 


EE. White. 


teachers to instruct each pupil sepa- 
Hence the non- 
must 
doned. This plan of individual instruc- 


rately in each branch. 
classification system be aban- 
tion is feasible only in a very small 
school. I do not think there ever was 
the unclassified school of which teach- 
No at- 
tempt was made in the first schools of 
I know in arithmetic. This 
lack of classification was of undoubted 


ers are now hearing so much. 
which 


advantage to the few smart pupils, 
but not to ninety-five per cent. 
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The graded school solution, 7. ¢. 
This 
separates the pupils into at least six- 
teen grades, which gives at least for- 
Such 


one-teacher 


on the plan of the city schools. 


ty-eight daily class exercises. 
the 
school is evidently impossible. 


a classification of 

The course of instruction must be 
flexible; smoothness and order must 
sacrificed to the health of 
teacher and pupil. 


often be 


A third solution of the problem is 

This 
periods of 
development—the kindergarten, mid- 


the three-grade solution. is 


based on the psychical 


PRONUNG 


The multiplication of dictionaries, 
and especially the multiplication of 
correct ways ol pronouncing words, 
tends to diminish the popular esti- 
mate of the importance of correct 
pronunciation. It is easy for one 
to shield behind the fact 
that there is authority. for his way, 


himself 


and one is tempted to say so even 
though he has no definite knowledge 
that there is such authority. Take 
for illustration the word expert as a 
The Standard 
gives it simply as expert, which is 
the better pronuncia- 
tion; but the International and the 
Century both allow the expert’, and 
these make it good usage. 


noun. Dictionary 


recognized 


There 
are so many cases of this kind that 
we become careless in our self-train- 
ing and in pronunciation. 

word like 
address, of which there are not two 
pronunciations, but which many of 


There is an occasional 


us mispronounce from habit which 
was formed in the days when care- 
lessness was not a crime. 





DEPARTMENT. 


and the advanced 
period. 


dle, or grammar 
This is a natural and simple 
for the country school with 


one teacher. 


grading 
The pupils from term to 
term can be reclassified. The essen- 
tial provision here is that the work of 
each grade be completed before the 
pupil is advanced into the next grade. 

What the public schools need is 
such an organization that will allow 
its own teachers and diversely ad- 
vanced pupils to make the most prog- 
with the best preservation of 
health.—\. /:. Journal of 


Tress 
time and 
i:ducation. 


ATION. 


Prof. William Whitney, 
the lexicographer, does not put it a 
whit 


Dwight 


too forcibly when he says, 
‘*People speak fifty times as much 
as they write, and yet pronunciation 
has received much less attention than 
spelling.’’ 

One great virtue in oral reading 
is that it gives the teacher a chance 
to see to what extent children pro- 
nounce But the 


work and the language of the play- 


correctly. class 
ground are of even greater moment. 
Those who have tried to learn and 
practice shorthand know how much 


articulation and pronunciation are 
neglected. There is need of more 


drill in enunciation and articulation 
than is given thereto in the schools 
of this effort 
requires graded exercises skillfully 


to-day. Success in 


arranged by a master mind. There 


is as much need of a good class 
book on pronunciation as there is 
of a spelling book or a grammar. 


—New England Journal of Educa- 


tion. 
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COURSE OF 


Every school, whether country, vil- 
lage, or high school, ought to have a 
course of study, and it ought to be fol- 
lowed systematically throughout the 
year. In order to be practical, the 
course of study should give a definite 
idea of the work required in each 
branch during the month. The re- 
sults of such a course will be: 

First.—To advance the pupils step 
by step, to give them credit for work 
done and to lessen the damaging re- 
sults of too frequent change of teach- 
ers. 

Second.—To unify the work in the 
common schools of the county, thus 
forming a basis for comparing, by 
means of written examinations or re 





GEORGE 
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to 
w 


STUDY. 


the different 


closer and more 


the results in 


and 


views, 
schools, for a 
effective supervision. 
Third.—To keep constantly before 
the minds of pupils subjects and prin- 
instead of 


ciples, and 


pages, thus practically solving the 


paragraphs 


vexed question concerning diversity 
of text-books, and rendering it possi- 
ble, by outlining by topics, for pupils 
to use whatever text-books they may 
have. 

fourth.—To enable directors and 
parents to know better what the com- 
mon schools are accomplishing for 
their children, hoping in this way to 
gain their active sympathy in the 
work.—National /:ducator. 


CLOUGH. 


George Clough was born in Epping, September 2, 1816, and died in Concord, 


January 2. 


cord railroad, and continued for twenty-four years. 
house of representatives in 1854, 1855, 1885, and 18386. 


In early life he drove stage ; in 1842 became a conductor on the Con- 


He was a member of the 


He was the last survivor 





of the fifteen influential men of Concord, Republicans and Democrats, whose names 
were appended to a call for a meeting which was held in Phenix hall on the even- 
ing of September 19, 1864, to consult in relation to measures to secure the filling 
of the quota for this city under the call of President Lincoln. 


CAPTAIN HIRAM A. CAMPBELL. 
His 


grandfather, Major David Campbell, was a soldier of the Revolution; his father, 


Captain Hiram A. Campbell died in Henniker, January 3, aged 71 years. 
} : Y 3, aged 71 |} 
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Captain Amos Campbell, commander of the Henniker Rifles when formed in 1818 ; 


the son, a gallant soldier in the late war, as member of Company C, Sixty-first 


Massachusetts volunteers. He married, June 18, 1843, Livonia S. Barnes, of his 


town, and their golden wedding was fittingly celebrated June 19, 1893. He is 
survived by a widow, one daughter, and four sons, and his was the first death that 
has occurred in the family. 


DANIEL H. CRAIG. 


Daniel H. Craig was born in Rumney, and died in Asbury Park, N. J., January 
5, aged go years. His father fought in the War of 1812, and his grandfather was 
a Continental soldier. 


He learned the printer’s trade and went to New York city 
while a young man. 


Before the general extension of the telegraph he organized a 
system of collecting European news by intercepting incoming steamers by small, 
swift schooners, off the coast of Nova Scotia, and transmitting their despatches 
from Halifax by carrier pigeons and a pony express line to Boston and New York. 
He was interested with the late Ezra Cornell and others in developing the tele- 
graph facilities of the country, and became wealthy, but lost his fortune later 
through untoward investments. He built a large country place near Peekskill, 
N. Y., which is now a Roman Catholic reformatory institution. 


COL. SOLOMON H. SLEEPER. 


Solomon H. Sleeper was born in Bristol March 18, 1815, and died in Boston 
anuary 6. He began his business life in a country store, and engaged in the 
‘2 grocery trade in Boston in 1843, continuing until his death. He served 
f ars in the Massachusetts legislature and six years in the Cambridge board 
of aidermen. He was greatly interested in charitable work, both of a private and 
He contributed largely to the support of the Avon Street Home of 
Cambridge, of which he was a director, as well as the Baldwin Street Home for 
Little Wanderers. 


public nature. 


Mr. Sleeper recently donated the sum of $5,000 to the Shep- 
ard Memorial church of Cambridge, and the Epworth Methodist Episcopal and 
other churches have received liberal contributions from him. ‘The town of Bristol 
received a public library building costing $7,000, part of it the gift of Mr. Sleeper. 
S. S. Sleeper Camp 56, Sons of Veterans, of Cambridge was named in honor of 
Colonel Sleeper. He was a member of the Colonial, New Hampshire, and Cam- 
bridge Clubs. Colonel Sleeper leaves a widow and one son, Frank H. Sleeper of 
Newton, Mass. 
FREDERICK S. CRAWFORD. 


Frederick S. Crawford was born in Yonkers, N. Y., November 11, 1822, and 


died in Concord, January 11. He learned the bookbinder’s trade and engaged in 
business in Concord in 1854, continuing until his death. He was for several years 
city librarian, and held various positions of trust. 


DR. JAMES H. FRENCH. 


Dr. James H. French was born in Canaan, and died in Penacook January 12, 
aged 62 years. 


He was a dentist by profession, a member of the New England 
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Dental Society, and chairman of the executive committee of the New Hampshire 
Dental Society. He was a cavalry veteran, serving from December, 1861, until 
the spring of 1866. 


HON. STILLMAN HUMPHREY. 


Hon. Stillman Humphrey was born in Croydon, November 15, 1833, and died 
in Concord, January 13. He was engaged in the hardware business in Concord 
from 1856 until his death. He had served in the legislature, as a railroad com- 
missioner, as mayor of Concord 1889-1891, and as a member of the police com- 
mission. He was twice married and is survived by a widow, one son, and two 
daughters. 


DANIEL F. SECOMB. 


Daniel F. Secomb was born in Amherst, January 17, 1820, and died in Concord, 
January 14. He became a resident of Concord in 1848, and was engaged in the 
manufacture of pianos for several years. He was librarian of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and from 1881 until his death librarian of the Concord public 
library. He was the author of the History of Amherst and of numerous historical 
papers. 


HON. DAVID E. WILLARD. 


Hon. David E. Willard was born in Orford June 3, 1828, and died in Concord, 
January 17. He was educated at Kimball Union Academy, and was engaged in 
trade at Orford until 1885, when he removed to Concord. He was railroad com- 
missioner in 1879, 1880, and 1881, and a member of the state senate in 1883 and 
1885. Mr. Willard is survived by a widow and by two sons and one daughter. 
Mr. Willard was of a family of seven sons and daughters, and of them he was the 
first to leave the family circle. 


DR. CYRUS M. FISK. 


Dr. Cyrus M. Fisk was born in Chichester, January 9, 1825, and died in Brad- 
ford, January 20. He received the degree of M. D. at Dartmouth in 1847, and in 
1848 began to practice at Bradford, remaining there until 1872. In the latter 
year he moved to Lowell, which was his home until 1893, when he returned to 
Bradford. In November, 1862, he enlisted as a private in the Sixteenth N. H. 
Volunteers, was made assistant surgeon, and for nine months served gallantly 
under General Banks; was commissioned surgeon with the rank of major, June 13, 
1863, and was mustered out in August of that year and returned to Bradford. Dr. 
Fisk was a member of the Lowell school committee in 1877-1878 ; from 1880 until 
1893 he was a faithful member of St. John’s hospital staff, and was for many years 
a member of the hospital trustees ; was a member of the Middlesex North Medical 
Society ; and served for many years as a trustee of the Lowell Institution for 
Savings, and was for twelve years chairman of the board of United States pension 
examiners in Lowell. His wife, who was married to him in Hopkinton, Decem- 
ber 8, 1848, survives him. 
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HON. GEORGE A. BINGHAM. 


George Azro Bingham was born in Concord, Vt., April 25, 1826, and died in 
Littleton, January 22. He was educated in the schools of Vermont, studied law 
with Hon. Thomas Bartlett at Lyndon, Vt., and was admitted to the bar in 1848. 
He practised his profession at Lyndon until July, 1852, and then settled at Little- 
ton and became associated with his brother in business under the name of H. & 
G. A. Bingham, continuing until 1870, except three years, when the brothers asso- 
ciated themselves with Andrew S. Woods and his son Edward of Bath, with offices 
at Littleton and Bath. The copartnership was dissolved in 1870, and Mr. Bing- 
ham continued to practise alone until 1876, when he was appointed a justice of the 
supreme court, holding that position until October 1, 1880. At that time he 
resigned and formed a partnership with Hon. Edgar Aldrich and D. C. Remich, 
under the firm name of Bingham, Aldrich, and Remick. In December, 1884, Mr. 
Bingham was reappointed and served as member of the court until March, 1891, 
when he again resigned and formed a partnership with his son under the name of 
Bingham & Bingham. He was a member of the national Democratic convention 
of 1860, was twice elected to the state senate, twice to the house of representa- 
tives, and was a candidate for congress in 1880. He had been a member of the 
Littleton board of education, a trustee of the State Normal school, director of the 
Littleton National bank, and president of the savings bank of that town. 


REV. ALBERT H. MARTIN. 


Rev. Albert H. Martin was born in Bradford, Vt., April 19, 1823, and died at 
Centre Tuftonborough, January 19. Before his twenty-first birthday he was filling 
pulpits of the Christian denomination, and some of its most important churches 
were his charge. Beside pastorates in Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, and New 
Brunswick, he was stationed in Hill, Belmont, Thornton, Salisbury, Andover, 
Groton, Hebron, Stratham, Hampton Falls, and Tuftonborough. He is survived 
by a widow and four children. 


HIRAM A. HITCHCOCK. 


Hiram A. Hitchcock, associate professor of civil engineering in the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering, died at Hanover, January 17, aged 38 years. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1879, and from the Thayer School 
of Civil Engineering in 1881. After acting as engineer for a New York rail- 
road for two years he was elected to the professorship which he held to the time 
of his death. Mr. Hitchcock married the daughter of Professor C. A. Young of 


Princeton college. He was a nephew of Hon. Hiram Hitchcock of New York. 
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